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DAY or NIGHT... 


International bulk flour trucks can deliver “Bakery-Proved”’ flours to your plant... 
and at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling by Airslide* 


rail car or bulk truck, talk with your International representative. 


: International 


OUR tinc company 
demork r GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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cago; sec., Harry Hunter, 173 W Jan, 27-20—Potomac States Bak- 

Madison St., Chicago 2, Tl. ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 

1957 Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin C, Muh- 





Aug. 25—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Albany Hotel, 
Denver, Col sec., John H. Streit, 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Denver, 
Colo. 

Sept. 8—District 1, Association of 
Operative Millers, Baker Hotel, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Clifford D. 
Smith, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
McPherson, Kansas. 

Sept. 8—Grain Elevator & Process- 
ing Superintendents, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Dean M. Clark, Board 
of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill 

Sept. 7-8—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
Park, Ill; sec., R. H. Kohler, Merck 
& Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 14-15—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Chelsea, Mich.; 
sec., Larry Luedemann, Hillsdale, 
Mich 

Sept. 15—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lake Murray, Ard- 
more, Okla.; sec., Henry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 15—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City; sec., George Tesarek, 
The Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo 

Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 703 Henry Grady Blidg., At- 
lanta, Ga 

Sept. 17-18—National Association 
of Bakery Sanitarians, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Gerald J. Riley, 
Room 216, 855 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, N.Y. 

Sept 21-22—District 12, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Ben Lo- 
mand Hotel, Ogden, Utah; sec., W. 
S. Paquette, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Bountiful, Utah. 

Sept. 28-29—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Marion, Ohio; 
sec., Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind 

Sept. 28-29 District 9, Association 
of Operative Millers, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Francis 
R. King, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Sept. 29-30 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha; 
sec L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, 
Omaha, Neb 

Oct. 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Il. 

Oct. 138—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Royal York Hotel, 
roronto, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kressilk Products, Inc., Buffalo. 

Oct. 13-15 — New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade 38th Annual Conven- 
tion, Exhibition and Meeting; Hotel 
Berkeley - Carteret, Asbury Park, 
N.J.; sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Clere- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct. 18—Nebraska l4th Annual 
Wheat Show; Alliance, Neb.; show 
co-chairmen, Gene Neuswanger, Neu- 
swanger’s, Alliance, Neb., and Rich- 
ard H. Good, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 18-19-20—District 11, Associ 
ation of Operative Millers, Robert 
E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
sec., William Price, Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.( 


Jan. 13-14—Illinois Bakers Assn., 


ly, 1126 Mathieson Bidg., Baltimore, 


Nov, 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- Orlando Hotel, Decatur; sec., M. B. Md. 
tute; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, McClelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 eatur, Til, Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Jan. 19—District 4, Association of N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 2608 
Tenn. Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 

Nov. 16-17—District 18, Association Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. Feb. 19-20—Oregon Wheat Indus- 
of Operative Millers, Saskatoon, K. Howle Co., Minneapolis. try Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Sask.; sec., James Wimbush, Kipp- Jan. 25—National Soft Wheat Mill- Portland; planning committee chair- 
Kelly Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, man, J. R. Beck, Extension Admin 

Nov. 26-27—American Corn Mill- Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1867 Board istration, Oregon State College, Cor- 
ers Federation; Drake Hotel, Chi- of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. vallis, Ore. 
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KEEP YOUR STORED GRAIN CLEAN AND SOUND 
... protect it against insect damage 


with CYANOGAS’ 


INSECT KILLS APPROACH 100% when Cyvanocas 
is used at recommended dosages. Even insect eggs laid 
in grain berries are killed! And gravity does the work 
—not you! CYANOGAS is free flowing, ready for use, 
pours into the grain stream ‘‘automatically” through 
accurate dosage plate. You just set it .. . and forget 
it. CYANOGAS does not injure wheat germ and has no 
injurious effects on milling or baking qualities when 
used as directed. Cost? Lower than any other 
method giving comparable results. A Cyanamid 
Service Representative will be glad to advise you on 
initiai installation of CyaNoGas Grain Applicators. 


G-Fumigant... 


Write today for complete information 
Kill Rodents Outdoors With CYANOGAS®* A-Dust 


. 
AMERICAN G yanamid COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 
1207 Grand Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo.; 5025 Pattison Ave., St. Louis, 10, Mo.;' 
3505 WN. Kimball Ave., Chicago 18, Ill.; Donaghey Bidg., Little Rock, Ark,, 
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CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 

GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Managing Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Washington Correspondent 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor 
EMMET J. HOFFMAN, Assistant Editor 
THOMAS E. LETCH, Assistant Editor 

L. R. McDONALD, Research Director 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER is published weekly for the 
flour industry by the Miller Publishing Co., at 2501 Wayzata 
Boulevard., Minneapolis, Minn. Mail address, P.O. Box 67, 


Minneapolis 1, Minn, Telephone, Federal 2-0575. Teletype, MP 
179. 


“ADVERTISING DIRECTOR—Wilfred E. Lingren. 


EASTERN STATES BRANCH OFFICE—Room 3214, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Telephone, Murray Hill 2-2185. Tele- 
type, NY 1-2452. Paul L. Dittemore, Eastern Advertising Sales 
Manager; George W. Potts, New York Office Manager; Walter 
C. Smith, Editorial Assistant. 


SOUTHWESTERN BRANCH OFFICE—612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., 1005 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 5, Mo. Telephone, Victor 
2-1350, Teletype, KC 295. Martin E. Newell, Manager; James W. 
Miller, Assistant Manager. 


CENTRAL STATES BRANCH OFFICE—2272 Board of Trade 
Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Telephone, Harrison 
7-6782, Teletype, CG 340. Don E, Rogers, Manager; Henry S. 
French, Assistant Manager. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE — 604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Telephone, Republic 7-8534. Teletype, WA 82. John Cipperly, 
Washington Correspondent. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES—One year $4, two years $7, in U.S.A. 
or U.S. possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year 
for postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as second 
class matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Readers are urged 
to give prompt notice of change of address, and to anticipate 
changes which are expected to occur in the near future by at 
least two weeks’ advance notice, using form 22-S obtainable 
from postmen. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. also publishes The American 
Baker, Feedstuffs, Milling Production and Croplife. Executive, 
editorial and publication offices at 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minne- 
apolis, Minn, Carroll K. Michener, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors; Harvey E. Yantis, President; Milton B. Kihlstrum, 
Executive Vice President and Treasurer; Martin E. Newell, Vice 
President; Don E. Rogers, Vice President; Wilfred E. Lingren, 
Secretary; Thomas A. Griffin, Business Manager; Edwin J. Hart- 
wick, Circulation Manager; James G. Pattridge, Assistant Treas- 
urer; Carl R. Vetter, Advertising Production Manager; Richard 
L. Ostlund, Office Manager. 
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OFFERING TWICE MONTHLY 
SAILINGS FROM PACIFIC 
COAST PORTS TO: 


JAPAN, KOREA > FORMOSA 
PHILIPPINES, SAIGON «> BANGKOK 


Seattle 4 Vancouver, B.C. Portland 1 
618 Second Avenue 732 Marine Bldg 1320 S.W. Broadway 
MAin 7500 PAcific 9242 CApitol 6-261! 
Pier 50 Terminal Dock Term.: No. | Berth 2 


TRANS-PACIFIC SINCE 1920 





of the fine art of quality baking! They’re a 
result of controlled milling, in which the 
laboratory technician had a bigger part than 


the mill hand. Pre-testing makes the differ- 
ence in uniformly fine, Flour Mills of 
America flours. 





Flour mills of America, ue. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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There is superlative milling and baking quality in much 
of the new hard winter wheat crop, if carefully chosen. 
You can get the cream of the 1956 crop through our 
trained wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 
1-7070. 


BU ivi Di 8 MILL 8. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


= OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN °« FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 











Country -Milled 
from Country-Kuan 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 


America’s foremost 


To insure uniformity « To increase absorption 


wheat producing 
section 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value 
Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 


INDEPENDENT 
OW NIM 
MANAGED 








“Yae 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


* Me PHERSON. Ba ete ¢ 
ote Be je 











KOE ANE” RELODGETTS” RYE iin 


ill Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


























You 


Kansas quality on this new wheat 


will get the full benefits of 


crop in the carefully selected wheats 
we mill for POLAR BEAR, the flour 
that makes it easier to bake a top 


quality loaf. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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Package your feed in the new 
Bemis “Edge-Lock” Seam burlap bags 
... youll please-and WIN-customers! 


ae matet 











With conventional Ma burlap seams, the yarns fray like this 
when a bag has made several trips. Loose yarns may get into 
the feed and clog automatic feeder machinery. Such raveling 
necessarily limits the life of the bag. 


With Bemis ‘‘Edge-Lock”’ y 6 burlap bags, there is no fray- 
ing, no loose yarns to clog the machinery. You can get many 
extra trips from each bag, thus reducing your bag cost. There 
is a big sales advantage in the neater bag, too. 





Bemis “Edge-Lock”...the ravelproof seam... {SF sess 

is the most important improvement in burlap OS 

bag design in many years. /t’s another Bemis Bemis 
first! Begin right now to use this customer- 

"eed General Offices—St. Louis 2, Missouri 
pleasing package! 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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The CLEAR with the PUNCH! 


Champions are made not born and from 
the finest, most modern Spring Wheat Mill 
in the Northwest comes BOXER, the un- 
disputed Champion of Spring Wheat Clears. 


For outstanding strength, carrying power 
and flavor in rye, wheat or specialty breads, 
insist on the best—BOXER. 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


General Offices — Winona, Minn. 











f 
109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE " 


PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 

~~ HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten ¥ 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 


CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS K F | LY 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark my, 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. *“x'¢'* 


Company, Inc. 














JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 
MILL TO MAINTAIN HIGH 
STANDARDS OF QUALITY 


AND UNIFORMITY NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


OMAHA 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


ate oe, : ¥ 
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AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





FOR... 


Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 
Plant Record Systems—Depreciation 
Purchase, Sale or Merger 

Cost Accounting 

Stock and Bond Issues 


Records of Invested Capital APPRAI 

















SINCE 1925 
AL Gy SERVICE COMPANY 
605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
\B/ MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 0s. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


— MEMBERS 














NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 









Complete Grain 
Facilities for 
Serving the 


Milling Trade 





MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 
Members of RESIDENT PARTNERS 


All Lea d i n g 912 BAL Ve ei CITY 6, MO. 


Commodity Ex- 




















changes. 


UHLMANN| & 
GRAIN COMPANY Uni tor mity 


Wi tates Mianin Ce 0 aennen Oe. the priceless quality in flour 























yours always re a 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


¢ . 9 COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-uP flour 
NY CRACKER KING —cracker sponge iteltls 
ss GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft wheat graham 
CHICAGO e KANSAS CITY PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


NEW YORK @ ENID 
FORT WORTH ® AMARILLO 





C 





1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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CANADA’S 
IT’S IN THE RECORD 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREA ee MONARCH . 
“4 i CANADIAN 
NELSON CRESCENT (= g€ 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED | 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


ROLLED OATS 


; 
] j | 








i 








WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 


eg WHE Robin Hood Flour 
= Pons Ke. G 3 ee 


PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADACREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR GREAT STARK SLOUR m8, Ltd. 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA CABLE ADDRESS: GREATSTAR ——_ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 































> 


ie — 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 18867 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 








Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS” eRyE CABLE CODES 
Montreal O74 USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


r’ 
ha 
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more for you... “rT 


Here’s an additional facility that amplifies our teletype 





service, to establish a close and personal liaison between 














the Bakers of America and ourselves. Every one of our 
many switchboards like this are staffed by pleasant-voiced, 
speedy, experienced operators, every one ready to transmit 
your orders or to secure information for you right now . 
because at their very fingertips are direct private wire 
connections, telegraph and teletype networks reaching 
practically everywhere. Yes, sir—for fast, accurate, 
satisfying service and for fine (MBBFS*) bakery flours, 
we are always as close as your phone... right at your elbow. 


*Milled By Bakery Flour Specialists 


Commander- 
Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS * KANSAS CITY 
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Soil Bank Effect 
On Soft Wheat 
Supply Studied 


W ASHINGTON—-Concerr 
expressed to the US 


has been 
Department of 


Agriculture by the soft wheat milling 
industry and the Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. that supplies of 


soft wheat 


f will not be ade- 
quate after July 1, 1957. Impact of 


the il bank act of 1956 under which 
the government will pay farmers not 
to grow crops under certain condi- 
tions may cut soft wheat supplies, 


it is feared 


A report of the Biscuit & Cracker 
group state 

As a result of heavy exports this 
yeal upplies of soft wheat, except 


for a limited quantity in the Pacific 
Northwest considerably 
reduced. Continued heavy exports 
during this crop year 1956-1957, could 
reduce supplies to the danger point 
on July 1, 1957. Additionally, should 
the soft wheat producers in the soft 
wheat state curtail 
extensively as possible under the soil 
bank act, it is feared that biscuit and 
cracker bakers could face actual 
hortages of soft wheat flour during 
the 1958 crop year 

30th the soft wheat milling 
try and the Biscuit & Cracker Manu- 
facturers Assn., have expressed their 
concern to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and urged that the al- 


been 


have 


production as 


indus- 


location of funds under the soil bank 
ict be made on a ba which 
would not discourage production of 
oft wheat. The results of these dis- 
cussion have been le than en- 
couraging ind it appeal! that poli- 
tical considerations will enter largely 
into the distribution of funds under 
the soil bank act, thu creating a 


potential threat to available 
of soft wheat 


- upplies 
ME STAFF ’ . 


American Bakeries Co. 


Earnings Off Slightly 


CHICAGO The American Bak- 
eries Co. reports consolidated net in 
come ifter federal taxe mn income 
for the 28 weeks ended July 14, 1956 
of $2,646,656, or $1.57 a hare on 
1.596.205 shares of common stock 
presently outstanding. For the like 
period of 1955 consolidated net in- 
come W $2,704,232, equivalent to 


$1.61 a share on the abe numbe1 


of share f common stoct 

For the 12 weeks ended July 14 
1956. consolidated net income was 
$1,214,852, equivalent to 72¢ a share 
on common tock outstanding. This 
compare to consolidated net income 


yf $1,129,839 for the corresponding 12 
weeks of 1955 
The be i of directors of American 


declared regular quarterly 


share on the com 


sakerl 
dividends of 50¢ a 


mon stock and $1.12% per share on 


the 4! cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock of the corporation, both 
payable Sept. 1, 1956, to stockholders 


of record Aug. 15, 1956 


BREA s 


Pakistan Agreement 


The U.S. has 


THE STAFF re 


entered into an agree- 


ment th Pakistan to finance the 
purchase by the latter of $11.8 mil- 
lion worth (approximately 190,000 
metric tons) of wheat. The wheat is 


$46.4 mil- 
certain 


agricul- 


part of a tot il purchase o! 
(including 


yn costs) of US 


non wortn ocean 


tran port it 





tural < modities. The igreement 
was also negotiated under Title I, 
PL 480 

4 
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Wheat Export Program Changes May 
Have Widespread Effects on Trade 


Details of 
Changes 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has outlined ad- 
ditional details of changes in the U.S 
wheat export program to be effective 
Sept. 4 as announced July 13 

“The program,’ USDA, “is 
designed to channel! the movement of 
wheat into export from free market 
stocks rather than from Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks. Operating de- 
tails were discussed Aug. 8 with rep- 
resentatives of grain trade and ex- 
porters 

“The quantities of CCC wheat 
available for export after Sept. 4 will 
be limited. CCC stocks of wheat will 
continue to be available under bar- 
ter contracts and in payment of ex- 


states 


port subsidies. Wheat to fill Title I 
(foreign currency), Public Law 480 
(Continued on page ) 


Impact on 


Trade 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON--In a general ex 
planation of the new wheat and 
wheat flour export subsidy program, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
took a long step along the road back 
to free enterprise in grain marketing 
operations 
affirmed the dete 
USDA officials to 
reinstate the commodity futures 
markets as a necessary component 
of grain marketing and the step also 
considerably modifies the monopo 
listic stranglehold which the Com 
modity Credit Corp. surplus has on 
the wheat supply of the nation with 
its depressing influence on prices 


The statement 
mination of top 


(Continued nm page 1) 





USDA Reports on IWA Sales 


WASHINGTON The U.S 
ing the period Aug. 1-7, inclusive, 
2,059,000 bu. of wheat 
of wheat equivalent) under the 
1956-57 year 

The sales for the 
wheat equivalent), and 
cipally involved in the 
Cumulative sales by 
on June 25, 1956 


sales of 


quotas 
week 
1,653,000 bu 


the U.S 
yeal 


included 


since the 
total 5,710,000 bu 


Department of Agriculture reports that dur 
the Commodity 
(including 
International Wheat 


Credit Corp. confirmed 
wheat flour in 


Agreement 


wheat and terms 


against the 


week's sales was Belgium 


175,394 ewt. of flour (406,000 bu. in 
wheat. The importing country prin 
opening of quotas for the 1956-57 


The USDA also released a report of total 1955-56 transactions in wheat 


and flour recorded by the 


The report shows 


680,600 metric tons wheat equivalent, represent 


table on page 22.) 


International Wheat Council through July 31, 
separate quantities for wheat and for 


metric tons of wheat or wheat equivalent 


1956 
flour expressed in 
rotal U.S. sales of flour, equal to 
10,732,926 ewt. of flour. (See 





T he Suez Dispute 





Grain, Flour Trades Could Be 
Affected by Canal Closure 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


Closure of the 
temporarily, could 
percussions for the 
flour and feedstuffs 
the accent is firmly on oil, 
a tendency to ight of the im- 
portant role played by the canal in 
moving agricultural commodities. The 
canal, 105 miles a waterway 
economically, commercially and 


Canal, even 
adverse re- 
grain, 
Jecause 


there is 


Suez 
have 
world’s 


trades 


lose 


long, is 


trategically of international impor- 
tance. The industrial life of western 
Europe literally depends upon the 


continuing free navigation of the vital 
link between east and west 
the Middle 
appear at first 
have little effect on 
grain traders and flour millers. Only 
limited supplies of American and 
Canadian agricultural produce go 
through the the 
ern trade is served more effectively 
out of the Pacific ports. The 
disturbing news Egypt caused 
little more than a ripple on the mar- 
ket though prices advanced, as they 
always do when of wars are 
received 

Oil transcends al! 


Trouble in 
would 


Fast, it 
glance, could 
North American 


canal because east- 


coast 
from 
rumors 


else in impor- 


tance. Any stoppage of supplies from 
the eastern oil fields would mean a 
greater demand for shipments from 
the U.S., Canada and Venezuela and 
that could mean rationing in North 
America. In 1955, 67 million tons of 
oil moved through the canal; the oil 
companie ay that within a few 

irs this figure might top 100 mil 
lion tons. Foreseen, then, for traders 


and flour are difficulties in 
ing their products throughout the 
Shortages control 
ind controls bring restricted trade 


i rain 


country bring 

Of greater perhaps, | 
the effect on freight They are 
already showing an upward tendency 
ind the freight market right now } 


importance 


rates 


(Continued of 





EGYPT ASKS BIDS 


WASHINGTON—Bids were called 
for Aug. 11 for 20,000 tons (400,000 
sacks) of flour by the Egyptian gov 
ernment through its Washington em- 
bassy. Specifications called for .72% 
extraction, 60 ash and 13.5% mois 
ture, The embassy had also initiated 
a request for 100,000 tons of wheat 





Flour 
Exports 


WASHINGTON The new wheat 
wheat flour export subsidy program 
to take effect Sept. 4, which will 


halt all deliveries of Commodity 
Credit Corp. wheat supplies or export 
programs on Aug, 31 
the wheat 


will not change 


flour export subsidy pro 
grams on those dates 
Wheat flour sales under the In 


ternational Wheat Agreement will 


still be eligible for cash subsidy pay 


ments, and other programs such as 
sales of wheat flour under GR 261 
or GR 302 will continue to be op 
erative 

The method of calculation of the 
IWA export subsidy payment will 
be unchanged for wheat flour and 
announcement concerning it will be 
made at the same time as in the 
past. GR 262 and GR 302 programs 
also will continue as previously 

Prior to the announcement of final 
details of the new program it is ex 


pected that USDA will issue amend 
ing terms for all its wheat-wheat 
flour export subsidy or exchange pro 


grams. It is doubtful that such 
changes will be more than modifica 
tions of the present regulations, 


which are more comprehensively dis 
cussed into another report in this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller 
but it is certain that through the 


end of this calendar year wheat flour 
will continue to obtain the 
sidy payment IWA registry 
existing provi 
262 and GR 302 

program is a move in the 


cash sub 
under 
and under the 
sions of GR 

The new 


ales 


direction of ending the CCC's monop 
wheat and 
sand a return 
the major in 
markets, with their 
facilities. If the program 
smoothly as expected 
at USDA, it 


olistic stranglehold on 
wheat flour export sal 
of this 


terior 


business to 
commodity 
hedging 


moves As now 


seems probable that 
after the turn of the year the de 
partment may move into an outright 
cash subsidy payment for all wheat 


and wheat flour exports 


Production Resumed 


BUFFALO Mill line 
resumed full Aug. 14 in 


Pillsbury 
production 


its Ganson St. mill after an 8% 
hour negotiation session produced an 
agreement on the job status of two 
watchmen 

More than 500 worker were idled 
Aug. 13 when members of Local 36 
American Federation of Grain Mill 
ers, set up picket lines at the mill 


entrance 


Wheat to Greece 
The U.S. Department of Agricul 


ture announced issuance to Greece of 
an authorization to finance purchase 
of 35,656,000 worth of (inelud 
ing certain /cean transportation 
costs) from US under Title 
I of PL 480 

The 
uant 


wheat 
upplher 
authorization was issued pur 
to anagreement between Greece 
ind the US Aug. & 


announced and 


provides for purchase of approximate 
ly 73,500 metric tons of wheat, in 
bulk, Grade U.S. No. 2 or hetter, ex 
cluding durum wheat 
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Canadians Push Strong Gluten Varieties Comprise 
Wheat Sales in 58.8% of Nebraska’s Wheat Acreag 


c j t A LINCOLN, NEB Strong gluten wheat varieties excellent for bakery 
ommunlis rea flour comprised 53.4% of the 1956 Nebraska acreage, according to the Ne- 

COTTAWA—Two top officials of the braska wheat vari ty irvey completed recently by the Nebraska Grain 
Canadian Wheat Board have gone on Improvement Assn. Another 40‘ f the crop was of mellow gluten types and 
the road to sell their wares. They are only . o% which remained was ul desirable for milling baking purpose 
ceking to negotiate additional sales Thus 98.8% of the 1956 Nebraska crop was good to excellent in milling 
to the Communist countries of east- and baking characteristic ind the recent long skein of near-perfect crop 
ern Europe to add to the 40 million raised in the state remains unbroken 


A breakdown of varieties according to the three reporting districts in 


bushels moved into that market dur- . 
the state of Nebraska i is follow 


the crop year just ended, 


The officials are William 
ara, assistant chief commissioner, and 


McNam- ESTIMATED PRODLECTION OF WINTER WHEAT VARIETIES —NEBRASKA, 1956 


William Brooking, general sales man- Kegion 

er. They went behind the iron cur- | me eeny 
tain July 27 to visit Hungary, Czecho- = western 

ikia and Poland, They have also eons 

talked with officials of the Commu- 

t State Trading Corp. in Moscow m 
Before returning to Canada about 
Aug. 20 Mr. McNamara and Mr.  aiaag Ay 
Brooking will pay sales calls in Aus- Central 
tria and Holland Western 

Reports coming out of eastern Eu- Total ’ f s ) 
rope indicate that Russia and the PE ag Ei ten : = rer. 2 ee Roe ye t 


atellites will be in the market for = j956 wheat allotmer 
more wheat because of crop failures, Summary: 


the most serious apparently in the A. Recommended wheat varieties (Pawnee, Nebred, Cheyenne, Comanche 
rich grain land of the Ukraine and Ponca) occupy 90.1% of the wheat acreage in Nebraska 

Under the trade agreement signed B. Varieties with rood to excellent” milling and baking characteristic 
between Canada and the USSR constitute 98.8% of the state wheat acreage according to data col 
eariier this year, the Russians are lected in thi urvey 
cormmitted to take a minimum of 14,- C, Strong gluten irietic with “excellent milling and bakir charac 
687,000 bu. and a maximum of 18,371,- teristics constitut &8Y of the wheat acreage. Mellow luten va 
O00 bu. in each of the next two years rieties comprise 40.0‘ 
The pact was for a term of three ID. Varieties classed a bjectionable ire varieti« of weal luten 
ears and the first year’s supplies strength and unsatisfactory milling and baking quality characteristics 
have been delivered or placed under 12% of the acreage was planted to these varietic 


contract. Czechoslovakia has under- 

taken to buy a minimum of 11,010,000 3 eae 

bu. at a cost of around $14 million Title | PL 480 rade U.S. No. 2 or better, excluding 
Last year, Poland agreed to take ’ durum wheat. (Durum wheat includes 

12.8% million bushels under a deal ne 4 a ee Sate ar Cane, 
‘ , . s be : imbe ane ( uly ? ‘ 

votiated through the Export Credits Wheat Deal With r durum and durum.) Grad 


~ ind quality e to be as speci 
Insurance Corp,, a government organ- cae rs ' ca pected in 


. contrac 1 or porter im 
ization, but was slow in placing or- Brazil Amended ied a head 








det Hlowever, the balance of the 2 

contract has been covered this year WASHINGTON—An amended au rhe wheat exported must have been 
ind it is expeeted that further or- thorization has been issued by the rown within the continental U.S. If 
det will be placed in the near fu- US Department of Agriculture te vii tt purcha ed from the Commo- 
ture Brazil to finance the purchase of $3 lity Credit Corp., the wheat exported 
fumeary undertook: to take 65 142.923 worth of wheat from U.S nust be of the same cla is that 
million bushels at a cost of around suppliers, under Title [ of Publi purchased from OCC’and must be ex 
$6.5 million and this, too, was fi- Law 480. The amended authorization ported from a port serving the area 
naneed through the export insurance also provides for additional documen = os h the wheat purchased from 

vroup. Eastern Germany has also tation to be furnished for reimburss was, or will be, delivered 
contracted to take wheat from Can- ment les contracts between importers 
ida and it is expected that this or- The authorization provide for the ind suppliers made on or after July 
der will be inereased in the near purchase of approximately 1.7 million 90 and on or before Aug. 31 will be 
future bushels of wheat in bulk or ba eligible for financin Delivery will 
he to importers, c. & f. or c.i.f. Brazil 
ah nme — ian ports or f.o.b ol T.a vessel, 


U.S. ports. Shipment from U.S. port 


Bids to Process 111 Million Pounds cat EE ie ok leber than Oat, 1 


The wheat will be purchased by 


Of Flour, Cornmeal Asked by USDA Comissao Consultiva do Trigo, De 


partmento Economico e Consular 


WASHINGTONThe U.S. Depart- should consider the value of retained Ministerio das Relaco Iexteriores 
ment of Agriculture is requesting by-products such as mill feed iy Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
offers to process Commodity Credit their offers. USDA will take delivery GREAD 16 THE STAs 
Corp,-owned wheat and corn into 53,- only of flour and cornmeal. In mak 


326,150 Ib. of flour and 57,903,350 Ib ing awards, consideration will be Rapid Amortization 


of cornmeal for domestic and foreign given to transportation costs of wheat 


donation and corn to mills and of flour and Not Extended 


This is the second of periodic re- cornmeal from mills to domestic o1 
quests for offers to process CCC port destinations WASHINGTON — Provisions for 
owned wheat and corn into flour and Of the 111 million pound for rapid amortization of grain storage 
cornmeal under an expanded domes- which processing is being requested facilities were not extended at the 
tie donation operation and for dona- 25,671,150 Ib, of all-purpose wheat recent session of Congress, the Grain 
tion to needy persons abroad, flour (72% extraction), 1,530,000 Ib. © Feed Dealers National Assn. points 
Processing offers are to be re- of whole wheat flour (100% extra out. 
ceived by USDA not later than 4:30 — tion), and 11,429,150 Ib. of white and Although both houses of Congress 
pm. (EDT), Aug. 15, for aeceptance yellow cornmeal are for the domes passed a bill to extend the privilege 


not later than midnight Aug. 17. tic donation program for schoo] 0! amortization of grain storage, the 
USDA will deliver to successful bid- lunch, institution and welfare use. Of Senate added amendments which re- 
ders U.S. No, 2 grade hard wheat, the amount remaining, 26,125,150 Ib quired conference with the House 
ordinary protein for processing into of all-purpose flour (72° extraction) When the House failed to name con- 
ill-purpose and 12% protein for and 46,161,200 lb. of white and yellow ferees, the bill died 


whole whéat flour; and U.S. No. 2. cornmeal are for donation to needy Thus, G&@FDNA said, amortization 
vellow corn or U.S. No. 3 corn (be- persons abroad through U.S. privat of new grain elevator facilities is 


cause of cracked kernels only) for welfare organizations, mostly U.S ended for properties not completed 
processing into cornmeal, Bidders church groups before Dec. 31, 1956 
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Wheat Referendum 
Final Tally Shows 
87.5% for Quotas 


WASHINGTON Final results of 
tne July 20 referendun in the Jb 
stat commercia wheat - producing 
area show that 87.4% of the 280.466 
farmers voting favored marketing 
quotas for the 1957 wheat « op, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculti re 
ports The vote was 245.081 for 
(87.4%) and 45,385 iwwainst (12.6 ) 

The final favorable percentage dif- 
fers only slightly from 87.5‘ indi 
cated by preliminary returns an- 
nounced July 21. The total vote was 
increased from the preliminary figure 
of 261,495 to 280,466 as a result of 
returns from a few counties not re 
ceived at the time the preliminary 
count was announced and of ballots 
challenged on referendum day and 
later found to be eligible 

Because wheat marketing quotas 
proclaimed under law by Ezra Taft 
Benson ecretary of agriculture, last 
May 15 are effective on approval by 
two thirds or more of farmers vot- 
ing in a referendum, marketing 
quotas will be in effect for the 1957 
wheat crop 

The referendum on 1957 wheat 
marketing quotas was the ixth in 
which farmers nave oted on quota 
for wheat rhe. ipproved quot i for 
thie 194] crop Dy in 81% favorable 

te, for 1942 crop by 82.4%, the 1954 
crop by 872% the 1955 crop Db 
73.39% ind the 1956 crop by 77.3 

I'he following final tabulation 

nor tre ite ¢ t b tat 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


Witieeahate Wheat 
Crop Outlook Good 


MINNEAPOLIS Wheat prospect 


have brightened considerably within 
the past few weeks in the Red Rivet 
Valley, Minnesota’s major producing 
irea. Cool weather ind adequate 
moisture provided the spurt 
Harvesting is later than in 1955 
when combining was underway du 


ing the early part of August 
According to the Agricultural Mar 

ketin Service, Minnesota's prospec- 

tive 1956 production of wheat is esti 


mated at 142 million bushels, ol 
which 833,000 bu. are durum, 12,559 
000 bu. are other spring wheat and 
796.000 bu ire winter wheat. The 
1955 crop totaled 12.2 million bushel 
and the 1945-54 average production 
IS 18.6 million bushe ls 
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17% Smaller Rye 
Supply Indicated 


ILIS—Rye pplies for 
1956-57 e 17% below last sea- 
Ss or ¢ ndica- 
uctior ryove! 
to the S. Depart- 
ture A about 
e! t ist year 

Ju l 
cK ol t million 
slight below last 
econd t since 
44. ] ' irance of ye at 33.1 
was the irgest since 

94 
I yA e crop was estimated 
bushel I basis 
J ] | ompares 
ion harvested in 1955 
L.f n the lf ear aver- 
crop gen illy re- 
l favorable conditions un 
was started last fall 
pring and early sum- 
drout The yield pr icre is 
l 12.8 bu. compared with 
| I 1955 crop and 125 
t verage. The timat- 
it narvest a ain 3s 
1 compa | tl 2 
) narvested be and 
(14,00 ivera 

Ca é tocks of , i po- 
l as 16 llion is 
rgest ince 1944 and 
16.4 mill ir ago 
two yea of the 
July 1, t ( modity 


million 


Grain Movement at 


Buffalo Quickens 


BUFFALO Grail irrying 

I delivered more than 

f M bu. of grain to Buffalo ele 
th year, trade flicials 

tops last 3 receipts 


olume ttributed 
elling ictivit by the 
Credit Corp Much of 
ng in here moved 
| rail. The roads in 
took more than 1,500,- 
| t ¢ t 

t the | volume 
! in by millions 
yushe f wheat and if from 
Ind i and Illin ire being 
Buffalo itors by 
rail mover t is about 
ter than u | because 
delayed harvesting, ag 
horta railroad 

rain industry 


Deputy Medical Head 
For FDA Appointed 


WASHINGTON—tThe appointment 

f De. FP J. Farago deputy 

i ctor of the Food & Drug 

\ n was announced by Dr 

\ g 3 Holland, J edical di 

tor e Food & Dru Adminis- 

trat irtment of Health, Edu- 
1 Welfare 

Fl Bureau of Medicine is re- 

advisin FDA on 

questions it ed in en- 

tne Fed Food 

( ypsmetic Act lr Farago 

FDA fror Abbott Lab 

' th Cl vhere he 

ember nedical 

nvestiga- 

dru for the past 
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Private Backing Urged 
For Toledo Elevator 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
ind financing of a 
tor for the port of 
left entirely to 
Toledo Board of Trade 

The board also urges 
man be appointed as one of 
the Toledo-Lucas 


Construction 
grain eleva- 
Toledo should be 
private 


new 


interests, 
officials say 
that a grain 
the dir- 
ectors of County 
Port Authority 

In a letter to W. W. Knight, Jr., 
chairman of the Port Authority, the 
Board of Trade recommended 
that the port group work to obtain 


also 


“competitive rail rates” on grain 
moving in and out of Toledo, and 
that it seek deepening of the river 
channel to 27 ft. for its full length 


not just to the Craig Memorial 
Bridge 

The Port Authority 
ening the channel for 
That question will not be resolved 
until the U.S. Corps of Engineers 
holds public hearings, probably some 
time next year 


favors deep- 
the full length 


BREAD i6 THE STAFF ’ re 


Details Announced 
For Minneapolis 
Exchange Dinner 


MINNEAPOLIS 


rigan, 


Fredric H 

Van Dusen- 
Minneapolis, will be 
the 75th an- 
Minneapolis 
it the Nicol- 


Cor- 
vice president 
Harrington Co 
master of ceremonies at 
niversary 


Grain Exchange Sept. 12 


dinner of the 


let Hotel here 

The announcement was made by 
W.S. Walsh, Walsh Grain Co., chair- 
man of the exchange’s public rela- 
tions committe 

Main speaker will be Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, who 
will fly to Minneapolis from Wash- 


ington to 
gathering 


addre an anticipated 
of 500 persons Dr. O. B 
head of the department of 
agricultural economics, University of 


Jesness 


Minnesota, will introduce Mr. Ben 

son 

ADM Dividend 
MINNEAPOLIS Archer-Dan- 


iels-Midland Co 
of consecutive quarterly dividends 
to 100 when the board of directors 
declared a dividend of 50¢ a share 
payable Sept. 1, 1956, to stockhold- 
ers of record Aug. 20, 1956. The com- 
pany has paid uninterrupted quarter- 
ly dividends Dec. 1, 1931. In 
this same period it has declared 14 
extra cash dividends. ADM, a mem- 
ber of the 25-Year Dividend Club, 
composed of companies which have 
paid dividends on their common 
stock each year for 25 years or more, 
has paid dividends each year without 
exception since 1927, a 30 year pe- 
riod, 


extended its record 


since 


BREAD i\@ THE STAFF rure 


Syrian Wheat Surplus 


WASHINGTON Syria this year 
has record exportable surpluses of 
wheat and barley, according to the 


Foreign Agricultural Service 
stimates place the wheat crop at 
875,000 metric and the barley 
crop at 550,000 The exportable 
urplus of wheat for the 1956-57 
marketing season (July-June) is 
placed at 300,000 ton including a 
25,000 tons. The export- 
barley is placed at 


tons 
tons 


carryover of 


able 


surplus of 
tons 


100.000 
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HISTORICAL ROLLER MILL—Features of a scale model of W. D. Gray's 
first noiseless roller mill are studied by, left, Herbert K. Swan, engineer-in 


charge, chemical processing and food machinery, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
and James J. Bickler, retired Allis-Chalmers consulting engineer who during 
his more than 50 years with the company had a hand in many milling ma- 
chinery refinements. Dating back to 1878, the model mill was an exhibition 
replica of the first E. P. Allis & Company's roller mill installation in J. A, B. 
Kern's flour mill in Milwaukee. This precision miniature is made of solid 
brass. It features a colored paint job consisting of a chrome yellow hopper, 
delft blue base, and deck red wheel spokes, hubs and inside rims, The model 
is 7') in. high and 6 in. wide. Mr. Swan became associated with Allis-Chal- 
mers in 1926 when the firm acquired the flour mill department and power 
transmission division of Nordyke & Marmon, Indianapolis, Ind., with whom 
he had been connected since 1916. Mr. Bickler Joined the Edward P. Allis 
Co., predecessor to the present firm, in 1900 as an apprentice draftsman in 
the flour mill department at the age of 17. In that lob he under the 
able direction of Mr. Gray, a noted milling engineer who was responsible 
for the introduction of the roller or gradual reduction process of flour milling 
into America, 


wis 





leneanin Food Officials, Importers 


To Study U.S. Wheat, Milling Trades 


WASHINGTON Five Japanese Washington at the Japanese Em 
vernment officials and businessmen bassy, after their arrival in the Capi 
headed by Buichi Oishi, vice ministet tal Sept. 6, and on Sept. 7 will meet 


of agriculture and forestry were with Gwynn Garnett, administrator 
cheduled to arrive in Seattle Aug of USDA's Foreign Agricultural Set 
1” to hevgin a 5-week study of all ice, and other USDA officials for di 
phases of U.S. wheat and flour pro cussion of this country’s grain price 
duction and marketing. Included in trade police ind related matter 

the group are officials responsible for The visitors were cheduled to 


determining Japan’ 
nd grain products 


imports of grain visit Seattle flour mills and have di 


eu hon 
ment official 


with exporter US. govern 


Ihe isit was arranged by the U.S local busine men and 


Department of Agriculture, in co the Japanese Consul on Aug, 13-14 
peration with the Oregon Wheat lhe remainder of the tentative itin 
Growers League, as part of a continu erary Aug. 15-22: Portland meet 
program to expand foreign mat with U.S. grain exporte Japanese 
kets for U.S. farm products, Japan” vrain importers and consul, private 
ently is this country’s leading rain trade USDA officials, and local 
reign market for wheat busine men; Visit modern baking 
Othe in the party are Nobuo — plants; observe work at Oregon State 
Kuwabara, chief of the second opera College on wheat improvement, and 
m division of the Japanese Food Willamette Valley farming 
Aveney: Akio Maruo, executive di Aug. 23: The Dalle conference 
rector, Nissin Flour Milling Co and visits in area, Aug. 24: Leave for 


Wanihiko Hasegawa, managing di Pendleton, Ore. Aug. 25: Pendleton 


ector, Nippon Flour Milling Co., and meet with wheat grower and ob 
Ryoichi Sugano pecial assistant to erve wheat harvesting, transporta 
the Oregon Wheat Growers League tion and storage, Aug. 27-29: Observe 
n Japan, who will serve as inter experiment tation, farm and pea 
preter. The group will be accom canning in Milton-Freewater area: 
panied by Richard K. Baum, execu tour flour mill and see barge loading 
tive ecretary of the league, and Aug. ®# Pullman, Wash tudy 
loseph Spiruta of the Oregon Wheat operation of Western Wheat Quality 
Commission, both of Pendleton, Ore Laboratory ind Washington State 
The Japanese will see wheat being College work in wheat improvement 
harvested tore d and transpor ted, Aug 31 Spokane Wash observe 
nd will observe government method farme and confer with Washington 
of grading and testing. Their survey Association of Wheat Grower 
vill also include visits to large flour Sept. 5: Chicago isit Chicago 
nill ind commercial bakeri« and Board of Trade, Wheat Flour Insti 
conference with U.S. government tut nd the American Inatitute of 
ind grain industry officials saking sept 7-4 Wa hington con 


The visitors will be entertained in fer with USDA officials 
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State 1 Iverage “Ss Fie ier me 1 Kvera Preliminary 
ih aallantnns r LAYS fan 1955 = _— a ad a _ pa - ee - ? "ee @ 
bushele Bushele  Bushele vushete bushels vushels 
N.Y. 270k 32.5 30,0 ~ 10,075 8,940 
ee ~- ee -~-—-— -— a * ~-- bop ~~ 
Ohio” ~ 1 ae - 53 fa 4p¢ of yogis $5 39 2 
Ind. 23,0 $9.0 30.0 35,5u9 34, 39k 35, 220 
ni. 22.0 33,0 36.5 36,467 52,006 58,108 
Mich. 26 6 29.5 29.65 32,1 27 ,966 30,474 
Wigs _ 2 ee Ys ak ee eewnae a “= 
Pann, ~ 7 “190 26,0 = ) J 196 
lowa 1926 32.0 17.5 3,785 3,104 2,012 
Mos 19.8 31,0 30,0 27,976 48,081 49,320 
8, Dake | 1506 17.5 13.5 ’ § 652 4,226 
Nebr. | oe 25.0 18.5 ee eee? 60,051 
Kane, _ || - ee 0 eooa eeadk , 128, —— -——<- 
fel. i tie ~~ 83 POA ed ov 
MA, 20,0 26.5 26.0 5,826 4, 7hb 4,550 
Va. 19.5 26.0 27.0 7,676 6,630 7,236 
W. Vas 19.5 23.0 24.0 1,333 651 888 
N.C, 1769 21.5 25.5 7,028 6,858 9 027 
8. Ce 16h 28.5 2h.0 2, 1g 2 i612 3, 98h 
i a ~ 2° hin’ ae ae ---—  -_- 
hy. r at 200 ide T,Bu5 f? 520 5,538 
Tenn. 15.6 17.0 21.5 4,152 3, *L17 4,322 
Ala. 1767 19,0 23.0 257 1;007 1,610 
Mise. 2262 22,0 30,0 391 266 450 
Ark. 16 1905 27.0 661 1,04 2,295 
Okla. whe 16,0 yy 872 see 64,272 
Texas | 10.8 fe ato ae pte w= ol Pee 
Pont ‘ 25.3 oe +ht 6,015 905 19 th 
Idaho 24.8 27.5 26.0 0 +115 18,590 8,536 
Wyo. 18.7 19.0 18.0 4,658 4,066 392 
Colo. 1702 13,0 10,5 40,929 16,237 16, 26 
N. Mex. 7,8 75 6,0 2 +625 1,500 700 
Aris. 2hed 29.0 29.0 hb 1,218 1,682 
Utah 17.8 15.0 17.0 5,350 4,005 4,590 
Nev, 26.5 25,0 29.0 127 75 87 
Wa sh, 2B el 26.5 31,0 59,89 52,070 40,765 
Oregs 26.5 26.5 31.5 21,553 16,52h 19,814 
Golife, J 1868 2. 220, PhD . = wted2 . . . 8882 Sable. - 
U. S, 18,3 20,9 20.l 873,690 703,047 721 g?t 6 


Crop Production Prospects 
Improve Slightly in July; 
939,000,000 Bu. Wheat Seen 


WASHINGTON ~— Crop production 
prospects improved slightly during 
July although the combined outlook 
for all crops as of Aug. 1 remained 
considerably below last year’s out- 
standing total, according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Aug. 1 
crop summary, 


The corn crop, now estimated at 


3,144 million bushels, declined mod- 
erately during the past month and 
now is outranked by crops of five 


recent years. 

Production of all wheat is esti- 
mated at 939 million bushels, an in- 
crease of 17 million bushels from July 
| prospects, This would be nearly the 
same as the 1955 crop but 18% less 
than the 1945-54 average. The change 
from a month ago reflects an increase 
of 5 million bushels in winter wheat, 
an tnerease of ® million bushels in 
other spring wheat and nearly 4 
million bushels more durum wheat. 
Prospective yield per harvested acre 
at 18.6 bu. compares with 19,8 bu. in 
1955 and the average 17.1 bu. 

Winter Wheat 

The 1956 winter wheat crop is esti- 
mated at 722 million bushels, 5 mil- 
lion bushels above the July 1 fore- 


cast. This compares with 703 million 
bushels produced in 1955 and the 
average of 874 million bushels. With 
harvest still underway in northern 
states, the outturn to date has gen- 
erally been above pre-harvest ex- 


pectations. During the past month, 
prospect declined in the northeast- 
ern area as wet, cool weather delay- 
ed harvest, caused considerable lodg- 


ing and generally lowered quality of 
the grain. In the South Atlantic and 
East South Central regions, yields 
were at record or near record levels 

The indicated yield of 20.4 bu. per 
harvested acre is % bu. below the 
record yield of 20.9 recorded in 1952 
and 1955. This compares with the 
average yield of 18.3 bu 

In an area extending from Wiscon 
sin and Michigan eastward through 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and the coast states from Virginia to 
New York, frequent rains during July 
delayed harvest. This has resulted in 
considerable lodging, shattering, and 
sprouting of grain in the head which 
has lowered the quality. Although 
the outturn in this area is below ex 
pectations a month ago, yields are 
still above average 

Record or near-record yields were 
recorded in the South Atlantic states 
with Illinois, Kentucky and Tennessee 
also realizing record high yields 
Throughout this area, yields exceeded 
earlier expectations as favorable 
growing and harvest culmi- 
nated in a bountiful harvest. A sur- 
prisingly good outturn in Illinois 
raised the yield to 36.5 bu. per acre, 
3.5 bu. above the previous record set 
a year ago. The South Carolina yield 
was 3.5 bu. above record, while yields 
in North Carolina and Tennessee 
vere 2.5 bu. higher than the previous 
record for the respective States 


seasons 


In Kansas, rains delayed the com- 
pletion of harvest in northern sec- 
tions and yields were reduced by shat- 
tering and the poor harvest condi- 
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tions. Quality of the 1956 crop was 
excellent with the highest protein 
content since quality checks began in 
1948. Wet weather also delayed har- 
vest and reduced yields in Nebraska, 
but quality was good 

Prospects continued to improve in 
Washington and Oregon as prevail- 
ing hot, dry weather during the last 
three weeks of July hastened maturi- 
ty and permitted rapid progress of 
though causing some minor 
shriveling of grain. Harvest was in 


harvest 


full swing by Aug. 1. The prospective 
yields are above last year and the 


average for both states. The Oregon 
yield of 31.5 bu. is 1.5 bu. above the 
previous record established in 1951. 


Spring Wheat 


Prospective production of all spring 


wheat increased 12 million bushels 
during July and is now indicated at 
217 million bushels. A crop of this 


size would be 7% smaller than the 
1955 production of 234 million bushels 


and 25% below average. Yield pros- 
yield per harvested acre at 144 bu. 
compares with 17.2 bu. in 1955 and 


the average of 14.2 bu 

Production of spring wheat other 
than durum is estimated at 182 mil- 
lion bushels, 8 million bushels more 
than forecast on July 1. The 1956 
crop is expected to be 15% below the 
1955 production of 214 million bushels 
and 25% below average. Yield pros- 
pects are quite “spotted” in the Dako- 
tas and Montana as numerous local 
areas were severely damaged by 
earlier drought and heat. However, 
the hard wheat areas as a whole 
showed improvement from a month 
ago as most areas received welcome 
moisture in varying amounts, accom- 
panied by relatively mpera- 
tures that greatly benefited fields in 


cool te 
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late 
the acreage 
ington 
earlier as 


to save a considerable portion of 
Yield prospects in Wash- 
were the same as a month 
hot, dry weather during 
most of July dimmed prospects for a 
more favorable outturn. 

Rust damage is not expected to be 
a serious problem. Plant development 
was weil advanced in most areas by 
Aug. 1 and generally considered to be 
beyond the reach of serious rust 
damage. Harvest operations were un- 
derway in most sotuhern spring 
wheat areas with nearly half of the 
South Dakota acreage harvested 

Durum Wheat 
Production of durum wheat in the 


Dakotas, Minnesota and Montana is 
estimated at 348 million bushels, 


73% more than the 1955 production 
and 12% more than average. The 
Aug. 1 production estimate represents 


an increase of nearly 4 million bushels 
from July 1 as prospects in North 
Dakota, Montana and Minnesota in- 
creased to more than offset the de- 
cline in South Dakota. The durum 
area witnessed a relatively cool July 
that was favorable to plant develop- 


ment, especially in areas where heads 
were filling, but the durum area in 
South Dakota failed to respond fa- 


vorably due to 
of moisture 
Total rust damage to the durum 
crop 1s expected to be light but in- 
dividual fields and late areas of sus- 
ceptible varieties may suffer 
siderable damage. Fields in the 
ern part of the spring wheat area 
appear to be the most seriously 
threatened but cool weather has re- 
duced rust development. Some of the 
new durum may be 
escaping rust damage because of re- 
sistance. Durum maturity is running 


a continued shortage 


con- 
north- 


varieties also 




















the filling stage later than usual with harvest just 
South Dakota yield prospects were getting underway by Aug. 1 in south- 
reduced severely by lack of moisture’ ern areas 
and above normal temperatures dur- Wheat, soybeans, cotton, hay and 
ing June and early July with the most late crops maintained or im- 
rains and cool weather coming too proved standings in most areas 
SPRING WHEAT OTHER THAN DURUM 
SORT 2 Seen Serene. 2 eee 
State ' Average ' * Indicated ' Average ° * Indicated 
. 1915-5 + 1955 = * 1956 =} 1ghSe5h * «(41955 =f 1956 
ae 1,000 ~~ 1,000~ ~~ “1,000 ~~ 
Bushels Bushels Bushels bushels bushels bushels 
Wis, 2heb 24.0 24.5 1,20 Ths 735 
Minn, | 169 19,0 19,0 16,469 10,925 12,559 
Towa 18.6 26.0 16.0 256 260 192 
Ne Dake 126 16.0 13.0 95,495 99,712 78,611 
S. Dake 11.k 10,5 6,0 34,521 21,063 9,372 
Nebr, 13,8 11.5 10,0 86h 230 160 
Mont Lhe2 21.0 13,0 50,730 48,930 3,801 
Idaho 31el 37.5 36,0 16,870 19,575 19,368 
Wyo. 16.8 18,0 12.5 1,431 1,134 712 
Colo. 18,8 17.0 17.0 2,055 1,020 765 
Ne Moxe 14,0 18.0 14.0 271 270 210 
Utah 32,0 30,5 31.0 2,670 2,470 2,573 
Nev, 28,0 29,0 31.0 366 17k 3h 
Wash, 2246 22,0 2h.5 12,732 3,762 16,219 
Oreg. 2h oli 27.0 29.0 5,251 3,375 5,626 
~“——- 7 ee ee ee ~-—<—8—e88<8< <= 
U. 8. bel 17.1 14.5 23 ,636 213,64 182, 2h 
DURUM WHEAT 
TTP IIT I Ye Bek Serer ITIL IT Protege “727 
: : : : ! 
State Average Indicated * Average . Indicated 
t 19L5=5h ‘a ie ~ Te 
eee ee ee lL 
| Bushels Bushels Bushels bushels bushels bushels 
Minn, | 13,8 15.5 17.0 646 403 833 
N. Dake 12,0 13.5 Lied 27,495 13 ,230 18,694 
8. Dak, 11k 10,5 6.0 2,803 76 948 
Mont, 113.5 21.0 14.5 YY 189 5,691 14,123 
U. S, 11.9 Led 14,0 30,963 20,070 34,798 


Y/ 195k only. 





Included with “other spring" wheat prior to 195l. 
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Plans Announced 


For GMI’s New 
Office Building 


MINNEAPOLIS—The f t stage of 
has begun at the site 

i fice build of Gen- 
M n Gold alley a 


Minneapolis on the 


Land being cleared rrading 
nd ex tion work is ng on and 
drilled, Charles H 
Be GMI president, announced. The 
ti in preparation for the 
i iction to follow. Skid- 
re, Ov & Merri Chicago 
it Wayzat Blvd. and 
County Road 18 
Ca Bolander & Sons Co., Minne- 
iwarded tl initial site 
i ontract. Bergerson - Cas 
Ir Wayzata, Minr drilliing 
I pecificatior r the ac 
tion of the building will 
t d ibout Au 15, Mr 
Il" ‘ tructure wi built as 
arrangement with an 
necting link between. To 
be approximate 230, 000 
ft vhich is considerabl more 
rea ft now available in the 
Gene Mills Bldg it 400 Second 
‘ Minneapoli 
La f the two sect will be 
Tice Hulldai ipprox) 
ate t y 180 ft ft three stories 
plus full development of 
+} els 
ne er section ibout 125 by 
M i three stor n height 
the company executive 
I the econd flo i large 
modé« cafeteria and employee 
yur facilities on the first level 
t} er leve mmodating 
) irayve 
f the new lilding will 
iss and extruded alumi 
Some granite will be 
ed wosed wa below the first 
tructurs be com 
ete conditioned Open ai 





planned by General Mills, Inc., near Minneapolis, is pictured above. The new 


OFFICE—The 


structure will be built as 


architect's model 


THE 


courts will be at the center of each 
of the two sections 

Other plans call for expanded 
space and improved settings for the 
Betty Crocker kitchens. The new 
kitchens will be located on the first 
floor of the main building near the 
public entrance. Arrangements are 
being made so that live TV programs 


may originate at the kitchens 
The entire 40-acre site in Golden 
Valley will be landscaped when the 


Bell said 

Completion of the new office build- 
ing is scheduled for early 1958. At 
that time, the company will vacate 
its present building in downtown 
Minneapolis 


construction is finished, M1 


Spring Wheat Yields 
Show Wide Variation 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Wheat 
the spring wheat belt are 
wide variation with the result that 
it has impossible to arrive at 
figure, according to the 
latest crop sum- 


yields in 
showing a 


been 
in average 
Occident Elevator's 
mary 

Harvesting of all grains in the 
pring wheat belt is underway, how- 
and rather frequent rains in 
the entire area have limiting 
the time farmers can spend in the 


been 


fields. The rains are causing poor 
color in many areas 

There have been a few reports of 
possible rust damage to late wheat 
and durums in the northern area, 
states the report of Peavey Eleva- 
tors. Soil moisture conditions are 
mostly good to too wet 

SREAS 16 THE TAPE CF LiPt 

GMI Buys Land 

MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 


Inc., has purchased an additional 3.1 
icres of land in South Chicago 
Charles H. Bell, president, an 
The land, immediately south 
of the presently-owned company pro 


nounced 


perty in Chicago, will be used for 
expansion of flour and cereal plant 
ictivities, Mr sell said 


The 
Calumet 
ind has 
It was 
tional 


new property lies along the 
River north of 106th St 
an outlet to Muskegon Ave 
purchased from the Interna- 


Harvester Co 


of the new office building 


a two-section arrangement with an enclosed con- 


necting link between. Larger of the two sections will be the main office build- 


executive 
will be 


ing. Company 
exterior 


offices will be 


housed in the 


1958 


smaller section. The 
mostly glass and extruded aluminum framing. Preliminary 
work is now underway with completion date set for early 
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NEW QUARTERS—Shown above is the spacious new lobby which will greet 


visitors to the International 


Milling Co. in the 
and Eighth St., Minneapolis. International's 30,000 sq, ft. of 


Investors Bldg., Marquette 


offices occupy 


the entire 12th floor of the building. Previously, the company had occupied 


several floors of the McKnight 


Bldg. 


in Minneapolis. All departments of 


International moved to the new address except the research laboratory and 


quality control department, which remain in their own building at 


1423 8. 


Fourth St., Minneapolis. The transfer of the main offices to the new, modern, 
air-conditioned quarters was made after the close of business July 27. Inter 


national’s telephone 


number remains the 
mailing address is: International Milling Co., Minneapolis 2, 


FEderal 6-7751. 


Minn 


same, The new 





Nearly 44 Million Bushels of 1956 
Wheat Under Price Support Program 


WASHINGTON Through July 15, 
i total of 43,956,022 bu. of 
wheat had been put under price sup 


1956-crop 


port loans and purchase agreement 


U.S. Department of Agriculture offi 
cials state 

Of the 44 million bushels of 1956 
crop wheat under price support 
through July 15, 1956, 43,005,153 bu 


warehouse-stored, 906,670 bu 
farm-stored and 44,199 bu. under pur 

Through June 15 
farmers had put 14,779,532 bu. of 
1956-crop wheat under price support 
The total under support 
vith 5,761,591 bu. of 1955-crop wheat 
support through July 15 


were 


chase agreements 


compares 


put under 
1955 


Reports through July 15, 1956 


how 121,143,775 bu of 1955-crop 
corn under support, which is an in 
crease of less than one million bushels 
from the June 15 report. Since the 


final date for putting 1955-crop corn 


Mutual Millers 
Elect Directors 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y 





Election of 


i new president and vice president 
of the Mutual Millers & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. was prevented by a full 
schedule at the group’s annual sum 
mer convention here Aug. 7-8, but 
the delegates named two new dir 
ectors and reelected a third 

Mr Gustavus A jentley, secre- 
tary, said the incumbent officers 
Donald Mattison of Franklinville, 
president and Leonard Thiele of 
North Tonawanda, vice president 
would continue to serve until their 
successors are named by directors in 


September 

The two new directors elected for 
a three-year term were Ralph Mosh 
er of South Dayton and George Ed 
munds of Sherman. Merrill Gates of 
East Randolph reelected to a 
new three-year term 


was 


under price support May 31, 
there will be little further change in 
this total, USDA officials said 
A total of 276,354,000 bu. of 
wheat were placed unde 
and farm loans through 
this total 22,910,000 bu 
and 224,325,000 bu 


was 


1955 

warehouse 
July 15. Of 
were repaid 
were delivered to 


the Commodity Credit Corp. Of the 
13,480,000 bu. of wheat under pur 
chase agreements, 31,531,000 bu. were 


elected to be delivered and 17,189,000 
bu. was the actual quantity delivered 


Of the 1955 wheat crop under price 


upport, farmers had resealed farm 
tored loans for another year on 10 
109,000 bu. of wheat 

Of the grains under the 1955 sup 


port operation, disposition has not 


yet been reported on 19,000,000 bu. of 
wheat 


ener s 


U.S. Schedules 12 
Foreign Trade Fairs 


WASHINGTON The 
ule of 12 international 
in which the U.S 
private industry 


Toe @vaere ’ re 


fall 
track 
government 


ached 

fair 
and 

will participate has 


been announced by the U Depart 
ment of Commerce 

Six fairs will take place in Furope 
two each in the Middle and Far East 


ra) 


ind one each in South 


North Africa. Two 


America and 
will be trade mi 

Ghent, Belgium, and 
The program will get 
Aug. 20, with the In 
ternational Trade Fair in Izmir 
rurkey. On Aug. 26, the US. will 
I xhibit if Kabul 
of the fair will 
making nine all 


lon ony at 
runis, Tunisia 


under way on 


have i Central 
Afghani tan en 
tart in September 
told that will he 
ly with U 


oncurrent 
These will 
Sweden, Syria, Greece, Yugo 
Italy Belgium and Austria 
Tunisia, Colombia and Thai 
chedule for thi 
YOar Arrangements also are 

ide for additional fair in the wit 
pring of 1957 


runnin ¢ 
participation 
includes 
la if 
Fairs in 


land complete the 


being 
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Sales Activity Centers 
In Springs, Soft Winters 


Principal flour sales activity was in 
prin and soft winters last week, 
with fairly large sales of springs ac- 
cumulated late in the period when 


prices were reduced several cents 
from the then-current list prices to 
the level at which big bookings were 
made in mid-July. 

iles by spring wheat mills for 


the week averaged 113% of five-day 
compared with 42% the 
previous week and 125% a year ago. 
This buying of springs represented 
additional new crop commitments for 
shipment after Sept. 1, made large- 


capacity 


ly by buyers who failed to partici- 
pate in the earlier round of new 
crop bookings 


Meanwhile, sales hit a low volume 
in the Southwest, averaging only 
22 of five-day capacity, compared 
with 40% the week before and 159% 
a year ago, Over one third of this 
volume was for export 

In the central states, business in 
oft wheat flour continued to be 
mostly in cracker-cookie types 
averaged 135 to 140% of ca- 

compared with 150% the pre- 
vious week 

Bookings in new erop flour held to 
a sizable volume, although a con- 
amount of flour remains 
to be purchased for needs in the next 
few months. More interest is antici- 
pated when the final outturn of the 
Montana crop can be assessed, 

Canadian business was largely rou- 


yood 
Sale 


pacit 


siderable 


tine on the domestic front, Exports 
included a government purchase of 
#65 long tons of flour to be made 


wheat 

US. flour production averaged 98% 
of capacity, compared with 99% the 
previous week and 92% in the com- 
week last year. An increase 
in production at Buffalo failed to 
offset moderate reductions in output 
at other milling centers, (See tables 
15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales spurted 
over the week end as price reductions 


KI r 
from No. 5 


parable 


on page 


to the former new crop booking level 
went into effect. The volume was 
termed “not large,” and first esti- 
mates tended to confirm this impres- 
sion. Sales for the week ending Aug. 
11 averaged 113% of five-day capa- 
city. This ineluded sales reported 
completed late Aug. 10, when the 
price cuts became general, and on 


the following day. 

There was some speculation in the 
trade that additional bookings at the 
low level were still being taken in 
some instances on Aug. 13, but no di- 
rect reports on this activity were en- 
countered, List quotations on stand- 
ard patents at the close of the mar- 
ket Aug. 10 were around $5.58, bulk, 
Minneapolis, and later that day com- 
petitive situations pushed prices down 
to the $5.40 level, which was the price 
at which substantial new crop book- 
ings were made in mid-July. Sales 
were for shipment after Sept. 1. 

joth futures and cash premiums 
stronger last week, while mill- 
feeds were $1@2 ton lower. Sales 
last week compared with 42% of 
capacity the week before and 125% 
of capacity in the comparable week 
of 1955 

Some downward pressure was ex- 
erted on clear flour, also, and sales 
of these grades made up a fairly 
large portion of the total volume. 

Family flour business was routine, 
with mill sales personnel concerned 


wert 


primarily with special, localized deal 
ings aimed at moving flour to 
sumer channels at a faster pace 
Shipments from mills have been good 
recently, and new crop bookings have 
not yet started. Prices of nationally 
advertised brands were unchanged 
Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 87% of five-day capacity 
compared with 94% the previous 
week and 85% a year ago. For th 
entire Northwest, production aver 
aged 98% of capacity, compared with 
101% the preceding week and 85% 
a year ago. Shipments from spring 
wheat mills averaged 103% of capa 
city, compared with 105% a 


con 


yeal 
earlier, 
Quotations Aug. 10 (previous to 


discount period), 100-lb. cottons, car 
lots: Standard patent $5.9205.96 
short patent $6.02076.06, high gluten 
$6.37@6.41, first clear $5.4105.66 
whole wheat $5.7775.86, family $6.35 
76.90, Bakery flour for new crop de 
livery was quoted at 10¢ sack le 
(On Aug. 13, mill lists prices were 
generally 2¢ lower than these shown 
here.) 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Lacking the assorted 
volume of business in specialty flour 
export and clears, sales in the South 
west were reduced for flour mills last 
week, Little was being done in fam 
ily and bakery flours custo 
mers are covered for several month 
to come, Total sales in the South 
west averaged 22% of capacity, com 
pared with 40% in the previous week 
and 159% a year ago. Over a third 


since 


of the week's business was for ex 
port. 
Quiet prevailed in the bakery 


flour markets of this area again last 
week, This was expected not only in 


view of the fact that the trade is 
well-booked for several months to 
come but also because prices ad 


vanced as much as 10¢ sack during 
the week to the highest point of the 


new crop year. Only the regular 
price-date-of-shipment purchases 
were made, 

Family flour sales showed little 
inclination toward improvement 
with the trade satisfactorily covered 
for some time to come. Prices held 
about steady in these grades. Show 
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ing sharp increase in interest and 
a tightness of supply again were 
clears. Mills were almost universally 


unable to offer 
on the market. Some export 
added to the tightness, including 
the prospect of sales to Egypt. Indo- 
nesia again was a modest buyer, and 
the government acquired 50,000 sacks 


grade 
interest 


clears of any 


of flour for Bolivia early last week 

Quotations Aug. 10, carlots, Kan- 
as City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.60@5.65, stan- 
dard 95% patent $5.50@5.55, straight 
$5.4575.50; established brands of 
family flour $6.10@6.95, first clears 
$4.60074.80, second clears $4.504 
155, 1% ash clears or higher $4.25 
“445 

Wichita: Mills operated at 95% of 
capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 37%, compared with 35% 


the preceding week and 55% a year 
ago, One mill reported export sales 


at 100% of capacity. Shipping dir 
ections were poor to fair. Prices Aug 
10 were up 10¢, compared with the 
previous week 
Hutchinson: Flour 


prices were up 
harply last week as new business 
continued to be extremely light. With 


most of the trade well-covered, there 


was no inducement to enter the mar- 


ket and sales were limited to single 
carlots on p.d.s. basis. There was no 
family business. Prices were 15¢ 
higher due to higher options, un- 
changed premiums and lower mill- 
feeds. Directions fell off with mill 
operations cut back to 3% days and 
ibout the same running time seen 


for the week ahead. Quotations Aug 
10, basis Kansas City: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, en 
riched, $6.10@6.20; bakers’ short pat- 
ent, in papers, $5.40@5.50 
$5.3575.40 


tandard 


Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet, with prices about 6¢ sack 


higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were only fair 
Oklahoma City: Flour sales last 


week were fair and prices closed un- 
changed on family flour and 10¢ high- 
er on bakery. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points, Aug. 11: Carlots, 
family short patent $6.60@6.80, 
tandard patent $5.90@6.10; bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.807@5.90, 
90% standard patent $5.70@5.80, 
traight grade $5.65@5.75. Truck lots 
higher on all grades 

Texas: There was no feature to the 
flour business last week as the ex- 


(Continued on page 





Semolina Buyers Wait Out Price Dip 


Sales of semolina and other durum 
wheat products were at a standstill 
last week as the 
macaroni and products con 
tinued to wait for lower prices before 
making new crop commitments 

Most buyers, millers say, have suf- 
ficient supplies on hand or booked for 
delivery up through August, and ad 
ditional buying is not expected to de 
velop until manufacturers are con 
vinced that price quotations have hit 
a low point. Durum wheat in the 60 
Ib. category fell to $2.59 bu., the 
gross loan level, last week 

The U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture last week estimated durum pro 
duction at 34,798,000 bu., based on 
Aug. 1 indications. This is a boost of 
almost 4 million bushels from the 
July estimate, and it compares with 
total production last year of 20,070 
000 bu. If a crop of this size is har 
vested the supply situation will con 
trast considerably with experiences 
of the past few years, when rust cut 
heavily into the crop and blends of 


manufacturers ol 
noodle 


hard wheats and durum became a 
macaroni manufacturing necessity 


Production of durum mills aver- 
aged 80% of capacity last week, 
compared with 83% the week before 





and 69% a year earlier. Standard 
semolina was quoted at $6.65 cwt., 
bulk, Minneapolis, on Aug. 13 
Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 
13.5% moisture or less at Minne- 
apolis Aug. 10, were as fol'ows 
. te 64 It ; 9a 
! Ti ! ‘ i ‘ 
>it ! 
b I { 
I 16a 1 
"Re ted jualit 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT ® 
Durum products output ae reported The 
Northwestern Miller by mill representing 
ipproximately 100% of the total I durum 
eapacity, in sacks, based on five-day week 
5-day wh wh 
ca pr of ca 
pacity a t t pacity 
Aug. 6-10 168.590 
Previous week 168 "14 a9 
y TT 16% 
op r 
I luct n 
July 1-Aug 10 1956 160 
July 1l-Aug. 12, 1955 


*Revised 
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Millfeeds Firmer 
After Period of 
Moderate Declines 


Millfeed after showing an 


prices 


easier tendency, showed some signs 
of recovery in the Southwest ove 
the weck end, and a steady mar 
ket was evident in the Northwest 
also. Trading was reported good in 
the central states, but eastern mar 
kets remained soft 


The demand for formula feed gen- 
erally toned down in the Southwest 
last week guying more on a 
hand-to-mouth basis on the part of 
hog and egg feed customers while ac- 
tivity in broiler and turkey feeds 
was about steady. A fair inquiry was 


Was 


reported for summer cattle feed, 
while in certain sectors the trade 
was poised for an opening of fall 


bookings in range cubes. 

Mills with heavy commercial oper- 
ations continued to operate at a 
good level, running six to seven days 
this week. Other mills who do not 
rely on this type of business found 
the going a little rougher with sched- 
ules around four to five days. 

Scattered rains relieved a hot dry 
situation which was developing in 
Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa last 
week, while to the South there were 
plans to the 


increase scope of the 


drouth feed program. 
Formula feed business in the 
Northwest last week was generally 


reported no more than about steady 
Some manufacturers indicated that 
demand from dealers was picking up 
a little as compared with the first 
days of August, but for the most 
part trade seemed to be only fair 
Turkey continued to be an 
exception to the over-all trend, with 
volume large as a result of big tur- 
key numbers. There were some indi- 
cations of improved hog concentrate 
demand, but hog prices still were not 
considered high enough to help busi- 
ness much. Dairy feed activity was 
mostly slow, with pastures in good 
condition. However, there appeared 
to be some forward interest in cattle 
feeds, with higher cattle prices help- 
ing the outlook. Egg feed business 
was said to be about normal to slow, 
with the egg price situation limiting 
demand somewhat. Chicken growing 
feed business was coming to a close 
The description of formula feed 
business in the central states during 
the week ending Aug. 8 was general- 
ly mixed. Some manufacturers said 
business was fairly good, while others 
said business was very much on the 
slow side and saw no early improve- 
ment 
Sales, 
ered 


feeds 


however, were still consid- 
somewhat better than for the 
same period a year ago. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 


Northwest, the Southwest and at 


Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 50,125 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week 


compared with an output of 50,501 in 
the previous week and 46,462 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago 


GREAO iS THE STAF re 


Missouri Fe ry Grain 
Men to Meet in May 


HIGGINSVILLE, MO The 1957 
convention of the Missouri Grain, 
Feed & Seed Assn. will take place at 
the Hotel Connor, Joplin, Mo., May 
19-20, according to announcement of 
D. A. Meinershagen, Higginsville, ex- 
ecutive secretary-treasurer 
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Export Prospects Advance CURRENT FLtourR PRODUCTION 
Wheat Futures Prices ; ‘ ; ‘ 


* 











A { pushed ire ’ ek e ; ug. 9, with 319 of Seat + H 
. sal og Me ene ee eed a we ner. A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
Au > | ner ese assigne oO - 
. . , . 
iu ere re- ceipts totaled 1,616 cars. Wheat im- The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 
pol ( fu- ports from Canada during the week 
t ed by ending July 31 totaled 122,000 bu. for 
t ind domestic use 
: . : WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS COWTR) 
e int I h de- Cash wheat demand was good dur- - 
itrus t t mar- ing the past week, and spot prices M , 
13,44 1. for the were sharply higher for those carry- 
, t Minn were’ ing high protein. With aggressive mill ' 1 . . a 
bu to buying, prices were up 6¢ on the 15- : ' 
t K City the 16% protein ranges, while the 13-14% 16,001 
the f 3% a brackets advanced 3¢. In addition, the ~s . shy > 
th wa tt ited to. September price was up. Premiums 
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ipport No. 1 dark northern spring or No, 1 
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rv t ure this week when buvers lowered bids akin eines Minnenpotin 
Chit epte het l¢ on all ranges except the top of ' , a 
m b« ) the 60 to 64-Ib. selected quality kinds pe ' itput 4 
l $2 26 4 (See table on page 14.) . ' - 
} | ' Le | 
Minne Sep The approximate range of cash ; 
Dec ‘ $2.31% wheat prices at Minneapolis Aug. 10 , : / , 44 
Kar Cit eptem is shown in the accompanying table 
Der Q March together with premiums and discount ) Representative Mills Outside of Kansas \ j mn Mine t ' 
j | 2.22 factors City (Including Wichita and saline ! ! th Pakot 
M 
ate last CCR in No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 1 ur , ‘ j ee . 
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1] Protett “1 " "476,011 i 
f t trade to irket 126 Prot 7 , i709 
ti, sent { Vh it \ I’ 41 hi ’ 
- , . : ‘ I’r 1 i 8 
t n cast interna- l I stein 1 il in% 
A ‘ A re¢ y ‘ transac % l’rotein is i *] 
cont ied r that Protein premium for ‘ 16% 1¢ each CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN PACIFIC COAST 
, be in smc i ni : M ' ' i j M nm the rth Pacific Const 
pay lit Test Weight Premium and Discount Seale . a is, Ms seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
vneat I! ( noadity . . : - ‘ r t ‘ \ i 
wa - One cer premium « er & Ib . nail ' - Vashington Mille 
( t tock LD export 1¢ discount each t inder s it : 
. tn eeh Pious % at 
1 tinue to ‘ unced > . ‘ ‘ ’ tivit 
: Premiums Steady ; , , pu outpu 
vill be ed calling ; " i i a4 
ea t redeem Futures were almost solely respon ; “1 
* of 1 loca ible for the change in cash wheat ‘ 4S “yr + 
ie of ti tificates prices at Kansas City last week. A 
ted on tl} f an log advance in low-end ordinary BUFFALO 
es gprs frect on the Wheat was the’ only change in the 
} i i i ‘ ‘se ‘ b , " . ‘ 
, ‘le i ie premium structure, while futures : Ayan! Vortiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
' is meemniaiiiaades t states rode a stronger trend. International meen aie ; , ° 
Labor D holiday tenseness over the Suez situation, , 
¢ sales for CCC wheat ome slightly bullish feeling over re- pots | eon aa: , “4 
Au 1 cent government crop reports and 
f free tocks of the increased volume and prospect of WILLFEED OUTPUT 
he t because export wheat sales caused the , , 
i large exports under trengthening of the futures. Basic ' (1) 4 Kus nd home and the citin 
these ipplies are September opened last week at 7 he  @ iimen Sale Dasa’ — i ~ ie sie “; - yw? or 
he burd e Good $2.14% and reached a high of Production puted t {72% flour extraction 
re being 1 le current $2.19, by the close a week later ‘ , ituffalot Combined** 
vhich v cut into the Thus almost 5¢ wa idded to the Ves ‘ Croy ' NV wel ns yp year Wee Crop yt 
I i , ' ' ‘ i potion lat i j i int 
under tl ew pro- cash cost of wheat even though 
1 Aucust rts are premiums held rather teady. Ordi ‘ re 
‘ ited to total me nary No. 1 dark and hard winter was 
e] than last 2¢ under to equal to the option and ' 
ny and } e were on 12.5% protein the range was 2¢ , 
er buve f vheat under to 942¢ over. For 13% protein 
it was 1l'¢ under to 10¢ over, and : 
“hae prin on 14% the range was 1%é¢ under to Ee 
duc pri 
t 1 12 ! hels ll¢ over ' At Ft. Worth, No. 1 hard winter ind barley Booking were reported 
r { Receipts held steady at 869 cars. ™ 
lu 1 ! eca i " wat was reported selling Aug 13 for September hipment ILxporters 
compared with 860 in the previous A 
f ports - t $2414%94242% bu deli ered ine filled to capacit for August 
: 2 ; week and 1,280 a year igo. Mills i} 
lion common point Demand wa booking and now are pretty wel 
, ‘ TY howed little interest in pressing the . ‘ 
iG rhis ket i f ‘ ind offeriny sufficient booked up for September ( rop con 
‘ LJ) Pro ¥ x the si eli " ( “- i ditions are ideal in the Pacific North 
d on , li ) ’ , - , 
tant ease in ‘ a ideline 4 he — Heavy Bookings west with the harvest going on full 
r fferings were lig F ars : 
Ip last sane, , : . . ae Cas Export wheat bookings out of the blast Both ield ind protein are 
ndi- of attractive quality found a ready a - ‘ 
pices rket . Pacitt yorthwest vere heavy ia running better thar i ear avo in 
ma <i 
rae Ved , an came into the market mnat oft 
The approximat inge of cash x. capan — we 
Cash Stronger : ind took four cargoes of white wheat 
wheat prices at Kar is City Aug. 10 ‘ ene 6 THe OYAeF OF ve 
' — iar ind three cargoes of feed barley 


is shown in the accompanying table 


week « 1 Aug. 1 France bought 15 cargoes of US GRAIN FIRM FORMED 


! my f nd A t in the middle of the week, of : 
‘ ! ] pared nea Mi y = ND aut, Dleveter 
1s the wv efore and - vhich even are reported to lt HCHIGAN I Lam , 
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tot 419 cars n+ xpected to come into the market thi 1.D., to deal in grain, seed and agri 
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SUEZ CANAL DISPUTE COULD AFFECT INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page %) 





No one takes seriously the 
promise of Col, Nasser to leave the 
canal tolls as they are; some London 
hipping men consider he will have 
no hesitation in slapping on an in- 
crease of 100% if he is allowed com- 
plete control of the waterway. On top 
of that, governments are already re- 
quisitioning cargo vessels—the Brit- 
said to have taken over 30 al- 
and this will lead to a tight 
position if the need to move war sup- 
plies grows 

A large proportion of the world’s 
import and export trade is routed 
through the canal. In 1955, there 
14,666 transits of ships amount- 
ing to over 115 million net tons, In 
the same year, the Panama Canal had 
7.997 transits with a net tonnage of 
48 million, figures which prove the 
importance of the Suez, 

Of all the world’s grain and flour 
traders, the Australians are the most 
coneerned, Moving through the canal 
n 12 months, according to Australian 
ources, were 571,639 tons of wheat, 
1,796,603 ewt. of flour, 1,793,621 Ib. 
of gluten and 405,299 tons of barley, 
corn, oats, millet, sorghum, rye and 
rice. The Australians have booked 
space for heavy quantities of wheat 
for shipment through the Suez in 
the coming months; large parcels of 
flour are scheduled to move, Iraq has 
sold quantites of barley to Western 
Murope (no sympathy need be wasted 
there for the Iraqi government has 
come out in favor of Egypt's nation- 
alization move); India, Pakistan, 
Burma and the Sudan are committed 
to move substantial amounts of high 
protein feeds to Western Europe. 

International traders think that the 
crisis will be of short duration, Stand- 
ing to lose as much as anyone eco- 
nomically would be Egypt for the loss 
as a result of shutting down the 
canal could damage the country’s fi- 
nancial position 

Asked what would happen if the 
canal were shut down, an Australian 
official replied laconically: “Use force 
or use the Cape.” 

What, then, would be the cost using 
the Cape? Australian boats using the 
canal save 1,220 miles on the Cape 
route of 12,850 miles. Also lost by 
using the Cape would be the cheap 
bunkering facilities at Aden, an im- 
portant point to the Australian ship- 
per. The difference between the Cape 
route and the canal, in terms of 
time, is only four or five days, That 
difference, plus the added freight cost, 


bullish 


ish are 


re idly 


were 


is unlikely to stop Australia from 
proceeding with its current sales 
program. The additional cost, it is 


reported in London, will be absorbed. 
Eventually, the cost of Australian 
wheat in Europe would rise-—flour for 
forward delivery has already gone up 


and that could have the effect of 
pricing the Australians out of the 
market. And when that happens, 


there is always a tendency for gov- 
ernments to look to force to main- 
tain their business. It's trade, or the 
loss of it, that invariably causes wars. 

The necessity of using the Cape 
route would cause a steep rise in 
freight rates from the Sudan, Iraq, 
India and East Africa, Take India, 
for instance, Using the canal instead 
of the Cape route, the sea journey 
from Bombay to London is 6,260 
miles, a saving of 4,460 miles. Look 
then, for a major rise in high protein 
feeds on the European market if 
the canal is closed, 

Already one Australian boat has 
been diverted to the Cape and the 


Australian authorities are likely to 
adopt this system for the time being 
at any rate. 

In 1955, the Suez Canal Company 
took in $96.6 million; expenditures 
were $52.3 million, giving a net profit 
of $44.3 million. The Egyptian gov 
ernment receives 7% of the 
profits. The net annual revenue of 
the company, after providing for 
taxation and reserves, was $30.6 mil- 
lion, Clearly, at this rate of profit, 
it would take many years to cover 
compensation for the shareholder: 
(a total of $200 million is involved) 
build the Aswan High Dam at a cost 
of $1,300 million, and at the same 
time allot the needed funds to de- 
velop the canal, a continuing process 
The current works program is cost- 
ing $56 million and future expansion 
programs to cope with vastly ex 
panded traffic expected in the next 
10 to 15 years might cost 10 
that sum, 

Clearly, Col 


gross 


times 


Nasser is out to rook 


the world’s traders by vastly in 
creased tolls once he gets control 
Such a move could have many re- 


percussions and the grain, flour and 
feed trades will be among the suf 
ferers. 





IMPACT ON TRADE 


(Continued from page 9) 





It had been feared in many quar- 
ters that this new policy might pro 
vide a windfall to 
ments which might been in 
position to assess or forecast a bul- 
lish market effect as the export trade 
obtained supplies from the free mar 
ket for as much as two-thirds of 
export requirements for bulk wheat 

However, this condemnation of 
speculators as usual misses the full 
results of speculative trading. The 
speculator, it must be emphasized, is 
the risk taker in the commodity fu 
tures market. He may be either a 
bull or a bear. As the new program 
gets into operation, exporters obtain 
ing wheat from the free market 
should, if they follow orthodox prac 
tices of the market, hedge their cash 
acquisitions through sales of nearby 
futures, which they would plan to 
cover as they lift the wheat for ex 
port. 

The man standing between the 
farm seller and the exporter buying 
for cash is the much maligned specu- 
lator who is willing to finance the 
transaction between the time of pur- 
chase by the exporter from the 
farmer to such time as he closes an 
export sale to a foreign buyer 

The concept of the speculator as 
a part-time devil with horns and evil 
intent to drive down the price to the 
farmer is discredited by the facts 
and should be permanently laid away 
Too frequently the speculator is in 
correct in his judgment of the 
ket price actions. Unless he 
wrong as nearly often as he 
right, speculation in grain futures 
markets would be the high road to 
affluence, high income tax levies not 
withstanding 


Road to 


But the important point of the 
policy change is that USDA has tak 
en a big step along the road back 
to free enterprise, insofar as this step 
reopens the futures market to its 
basic position as an important and 
highly competent and efficient ad 


speculative ele- 
have 


mar 
were 
was 


Free Enterprise 


junct of the nation’s grain marketing 
machinery. 

International Wheat Agreement ex- 
port sales of wheat, under the new 
policy, will no longer be subsidized 
in cash but will obtain their subsidy 
equity in kind as wheat from CCC 
stocks. This is a radical change, but 
the method of calculating the sub- 
sidy will be unaltered. The change 
represents some material concession 
on the part of the trade since it al- 
ways had available in the past seven 
years the opportunity of buying grain 
in the open market and obtaining 
the cash subsidy payment on such 
IWA exports. However, as the CCC 


monopoly broadened to the extent 
of thinning out the interior com- 
modity futures markets to such a 


point as to make them no longer a 
reliable market, the exporter de- 
clined to buy futures and generally 
obtained wheat from CCC under the 
sales provisions of GR 212. In short, 
as the CCC monopoly of the wheat 
market expanded, the maligned spec- 
ulator was driven from the pits and 
the U.S. government had to assume 
his role—a role, incidentally, which 
cost the taxpayer money and at the 
same time did not improve the mar 
keting machinery. Under the new 
program grain exporters will have to 
finance their export acquisition esti- 
mates through their own short term 


credit obligations for probably at 
least two-thirds of their commit- 
ments 
Revisions Necessary 
In this matter a big point is 


scored for those who fought to push 
this program through at USDA over 
the objections of frightened officials. 
Before the program can _ become 
operative there is a vast amount of 
technical revision which will have to 
be worked out at USDA 
and legal staff levels. It 


operating 
is probable 


that the program may not be ap- 
proved and made effective until 
shortly before the Aug. 31 deadline 
when all CCC wheat—except what 


is involved in wheat flour programs 
will no longer be available as in the 
past 


The changes which will be accom- 


plished will not involve wheat ex- 
changed by CCC for barter con- 
tracts, which will continue as in the 


past. In some quarters it is believed 
that these transactions may amount 
to as much as one third of the total 


wheat export commitments for the 

current crop year. In addition, the 

wheat for other export dispositions 

of the government, such as donations 

and emergency relief exports, will 
come from CCC stocks 
Mechanics 

The tentative mechanics of the 


subsidy-in-kind payments will be 
for certain—-issuance of script cer- 
tificates to an exporter in terms of 
dollars for the amount of the sub 
sidy available at the time of registry 
of a sale. This sale registry, under 
the new program, will be dated as 
under the IWA previous sales ar- 
rangement, which related to the cash 
subsidy on the day of sale by the 
exporter as registered by the Wheat 
Council 

USDA was urged to 
arrangement to permit 
to date his registry for 
at any 
export 


modify this 
the exporter 
the subsidy 
time between sale and actual 
Department officials, fearing 
charges that such a_ modification 
might provide unexpected windfalls 
to exporters, rejected this proposal 
The certificates of dollar credits 
may be redeemed in terms of wheat 
it the market price of the wheat on 
date of call on CCC, at any 
the CCC offices, for f.o.b 


one of 


port de- 
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livery, 
issue 


notwithstanding the office of 


Transferable 


The certificates issued to an ex- 
porter by CCC will be transferable 
instruments between grain exporters 
or others but they will not be ne- 
gotiable and will be issued only after 
wheat has been exported. 

If an exporter wishes to obtain 
CCC wheat to fill out a cargo ship- 
ment to the extent that such deliv- 
ery may be available to him, CCC 
plans to make such delivery where 
possible. It is probable that most 
transactions of this kind will be con- 
cluded in the Pacific Northwest, 
where CCC has large quantities of 
wheat in store in commercial eleva- 
tors and where such accommodation 
can be generally effected. When this 
is done, wheat deliveries would not 
call for export certificates since de- 
livery of the grain would cancel out 
certificate credit 

CCC is taking a 
light test 


Instruments 


firmer hold on 
weight wheat or 
off-grade or out of condition wheat 
in the main office here. They say 
such sales will only be authorized for 
export in unusual circumstances with 
emphasis on the word “authorized”. 
CCC may be contemplating the adop- 
tion of normal trade practices in 
that it may find opportunity to mix, 
blend or commingle wheat deliveries 
to an exporter of out-of-condition or 
off-grade wheats to the extent that 
they will combine with an export mix 
of the trade seller. For a long time 
the trade has been the object of 
USDA and other official criticism 
because of the practice of com- 
mingling various grades or types of 
grain to produce an acceptable ex- 
port grade. During these attacks on 
the trade it was well known that 
CCC was the biggest commingler and 


sales of 


mixer of grains when it was the 
monopolistic exporter. Now it may 
be seen that the present adminis- 


tration plans a similar type of oper- 


ation. However, since such com- 
mingling and mixing represents an 
assured export grade through the 


USDA federal grain inspection serv- 
ice no wrong is done and such oper- 
ations money for the govern- 
ment and its tax-paying financer 


Save 


Impact on Futures 


The full impact of this new 
gram on major commodity futures 
markets cannot be ascertained at 
this time, since USDA officials do not 


have any accurate analysis of the 


pro- 


source of grain exports in recent 
years, either from CCC stocks or 
free market wheat, even under the 


IWA program with its cash subsidy 
availability. Rough official estimates 
indicate that most of the bulk wheat 
exports have come from CCC stocks 
under the several export programs 
available 

BREA s 


THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Wheat Show Honors 


WICHITA, KANSAS Ponca and 
Kiowa varieties of wheat were named 
champions of the third annual Wichi- 
ta 4-H 

jen Wharton, Harper, Kansas, 
rated best in the milling and baking 
competition with his Ponca variety 
It tested 62.7 lb. to the bushel, 16.95% 
protein and mixed in 14 minutes. 
Karla White, Coldwater, Kansas, en- 
tered Kiowa variety which yielded 27 
bu. to the acre and was judged best 
for quality and appearance. It weigh- 
ed 646 Ib to the bushel, tested 
14.25% protein and 10.7% moisture 

Eighty-six 4-H club members from 
15 south central counties were in the 
competition 


wheat show 
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U.S. Grain Inspection, Grade 
System Demonstrated Abroad 


WASHINGTON 
Agricultural Service 


The Foreign 
has reported on 


group meetings held in European 
ountries to demonstrate the official 
U.S. grain inspection and grading 


procedures and certification of grains, 


vith emphasis on wheat 

The meetings were called in an- 
swer to problems arising from the 
quality status of grains received from 
the U.S. by nations abroad 

Following is the text of the FAS 
report 

In recent years a number of com- 


been made by 
relative to the 
ved from the U 


plaints have European 
quality of 


S. Some of 


importers 
erain recel 


the complaints were perhaps justl- 
fiable, while others may have result- 
ed from misinformation, or a failure 
r unwillingness on the part of Eur- 
pean receivers to properly under- 
tand some of the technical features 
f the U.S. grain standards and cer- 
tifieate 

Accordingly, a cooperative project 


vas set up by the grain divisions of 


the Foreign Agricultural Service and 
the Agricultural Marketing Service 
in an attempt to correct some of the 
misunderstandings that may have 


developed. Under this project, a mem- 


ber of the board of grain inspection 
upervisors (E. A. Shaw) was sent 
to selected cities in the British Isles 


ind on the continent to demonstrate 
the official U.S. grain inspection and 
grading procedures and to discuss 
the significance of such procedures 
in relation to the grade certificates 
issued, tog with the significance 
ind limitations of the certificates 


rether 


Group meetings were arranged by 
the agricultural attaches with appro- 
priate government officials, grain 
trade associations, representatives of 
the grain trade and flour milling in- 
dustries. These meetings were con- 
ducted according to the following 
general outline 

A brief review of the history of 
the developments leading to the pas- 
sage of the U.S. Grain Standards 
Act in 1916 was presented, together 
with a summary of the administra- 
tive rules and regulations and the 
enforcement provisions under the 
Act, as presently amended. A short 
description of grain inspection and 
grading procedures and operational 
details was supplemented by a series 
of color slides depicting the several 


teps in the sampling, inspection, 


grading and certification of grains, 
with the emphasis on wheat 
These slides also included a map 


showing the areas and c 


ft wheat pr 


oncentration 
oduction in the US., pic- 

several 
cargo loading 


tures of the 


f wheat i 


classes 


inspection 


market 


form, and licensed inspection and 
ederal appeal inspection certificate 
Following the formal ispect of 
the presentation, the meetings were 
yened to general discussion which 

tooK a iriety of directions 
Small samples of several kinds of 
U.S. grain, together with samples of 
the irious types of damaged grain 
ind other materials which are taken 
nto account in grading grain, were 
ivailable for examination by those 
ittendance The displ iy of sam- 
le ncluded mechanical and analyt- 
eparations and natural portions 
f official samples of identified car- 
f wheat, corn, soybeans, and 
shipped from US 
ent mont! Samples 
ncluded to illustrate the vari- 

‘ 





ous types of damaged kernels found 


in wheat, corn, and soybeans. Also 
included were country-run samples 
of several varieties of barley and 
soybeans 

“London: A small group of top 
officials of the London Corn Trade 


Assn. was present at the London 
meeting. Most of the discussion cen- 
tered around complaints concerning 
grain received from the U.S. A press 
release to the effect that U.S. stand- 
ards for wheat may be changed had 
been noted and questions were asked 
regarding what the changes would 
entail. The explanation was made 
that at a national wheat standards 
conference in Washington last Sep- 


tember, several suggestions as to pos- 
sible changes had been made, that 
the grain division of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service now has these 
suggestions under study and consid- 
eration, but that definite decisions 
have not as yet been reached 


“An unanimous dislike for certifi- 
cate-final grain sales in the U.S. was 
expressed. This argument was not 
pursued when it was explained that 
by the same token neither do ship- 
pers from America wish to be sub- 
ject to grading and arbitration in a 
foreign land. It was further ex- 
plained that if grain sales were made 
in the U.S. under provisions for ar- 
bitration at European ports, prices 
would have to be increased as insur- 
ance against adverse arbitration de- 
cisions. This point was well under- 
stood by the British trade represen- 
tatives 

“Objection was also raised to the 
wide range in texture (dark, hard 
and vitreous kernels) permitted in 
the hard winter subclass. Some trade 
members have been buying hard 
winter wheat with specified mini- 
mum protein content guarantees. It 
was reported, upon further question- 
ing, that deliveries against this type 
of contract have been good, with the 
delivered protein content quite often 
exceeding the minimum specified in 
the contract 

“Delivered 
U.S. ports 
cism. It 
were 


grain weights from 
came in for sharp criti- 
was stated that weights 
always short. (In an earlier 
visit to Copenhagen, shipping weights 


at U.S. ports were also criticized. It 
was stated there that weights are 
sometimes long, sometimes short, but 


entirely too variable.) 
“Complaints were 

presence of castor 

milo shipments from 


made regarding 
beans in yellow 
Texas ports. It 


was said that castor bean hulls be- 
come quite glass-like and lacerate 
animal stomachs, and if the castor 


bean content of feeds produced from 
yellow milo exceeds .005‘ 
prohibited by law 


its use is 


“Reference was made to the ‘old 
days’ when many bad cargoes of 
U.S. grain were received and it was 
stated that British confidence has 
not yet been restored. One comment 
on the brighter side, insofar as sales 
of U.S. wheat are concerned, was to 
the effect that Canadian wheats are 


today not nearly so good with respect 
to milling and baking properties as 
they were 30 years ago. A question 


was also raised as to why U.S. West 
Coast white wheat is not competi- 
tively priced with Australian white 
wheat 


“Liverpool: Membership of the 
Liverpool Corn Trade Assn 
represented at the 
city. As at London 


was well 
that 
much of the dis- 


meeting in 


MILLER 


cussion revolved around complaints 
and desire for additional information 
on inspection certificates covering 
cargoes of U.S. grain. It was stated 
that crop year certification would be 
quite valuable on corn and wheat 
cargo inspection certificates. The 
question was raised as to how a 
European importer could tell in what 
year the grain had been produced 

It was explained that the 
division of 
ing Service 


grain 
the Agricultural Market- 
has always been reluct- 
ant in authorizing permission for the 


showing of any information on in- 
Spection certificates which the in 
spector or supervisor can not himself 


determine. For 
cation of the crop 
tion has not been permitted 
an inspector or supervisor can not 
by visual observation determine the 
age of grain, and the inclusion of 
such a statement on inspection cer- 
tificates would have to be based on 
hear-say information 
Liverpool corn dealers 
a desire for 


this reason, certifi- 
year of produc- 


since 


expressed 


knowledge of the mois- 


ture content of corn prior to the ar- 
rival of cargoes. They alleged that 
since grain inspection certificates are 


attached to cargo bills of lading, in- 
spection data is not available to re- 
ceivers until grain-carrying ships 
reach ports of discharge 

‘Importers pointed out that advance 
information on the percentage of 
moisture in corn would be of great 
value, particularly in the _ spring 
months, to aid them in making ar 
rangements for disposal of the car 
goes. They explained that if corn is 
dry, with 14% less moisture 
tent, it can be unloaded in the spring 
months and held with safety in 
warehouses or silos pending distribu- 


con 


tion arrangements, but if the mots 
ture content of the corn is 15% or 
greater it can not be stored safely 


the summer 

“Thus advance information on mois- 
ture content would be helpful so that 
disposition could be arranged prior 
to arrival and discharge of the car- 
goes, It was suggested that arrange- 
ments could probably be worked out 
by the contracting parties whereby 
this information could be transmitted 


over! 


to the buyer by the exporter upon 
completion of loading the vessel 
Approximately fifteen 10-lb. sam- 
ples of corn representing a cargo 
were spread out on a table in the 
arbitration room at Liverpool. This 
cargo was reported to have been 
loaded at a U.S. port as No. 2 with 
cracked corn and foreign material 
being the only grade determining 
factor. Otherwise the quality of the 


cargo Was equal to No. 1 corn 


A complaint was registered re 
irding two samples in the group 
which appeared to be as low as No 
tor No. 5 on account of cracked corn 


nd foreign material content. Sev- 
eral of the samples in the display 
appeared to be No. 1 with respect 
to this factor. It was pointed out by 
the U.S. grain inspection 
that even though the 


supervisor 


corn may have 
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been quite uniformly loaded at the 
American port, the manner of un- 
loading at the port of discharge can 
result in wide differences in quality 
between small parcels from the over- 
all lot 


“One receiver complained about 
castor beans in a cargo of yellow 
milo loaded at a Texas port and 
stated 15 to 20 castor bean seeds 


could be picked up without difficulty 
from the top of grain in a hold of 
the vessel at various times during 
the discharge operation. Several 
questions were asked about the defi 
nition of garlic in the wheat stand- 
ards and how this factor is deter- 
mined and applied in inspection pro- 
cedures 

“Detmold, Germany: 


(Continued on 


Interesting 


pane ) 


staal Fc CARS — 


FASTER—SAFER 
BROOKS CONVERSION KIT 
Eliminates the old fashioned, 
dangerous rope and weight 
system of operating the trip- 
ping mechanism of automatic 
shovel machines. 

BROOKS SHOVEL HOOKS 
Save time, money, accidents. 
Chain can't drop out of hook. Yet hook 
opens easily with slight hand pressure. 

Write for FREE Folder and Prices 

The FOSTER & FELTER Company 
1908 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8, Mo. 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Mlevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HAKKIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Seccessers te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, tee 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.BLA 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Vastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
39389 Se. Union Ave. Chicage 5, 11. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texes 
Emphatically Independent 











BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Sot White Winter Wheet Flow « Specialty 
































The Archdeacon’s 
Breakfast 


While it is both enlightening and 
encouraging to be reminded, as we 
are by current bread advertising cam- 
the undoubted merits of 
this indispensable food, we have to 
turn to Trollope and the quiet old 
town of Barchester to learn what 
bread can really do for a man, 

Dr. Grantly, the wily archdeacon 
of that place, who was also Rector of 
Piumstead Episcopi, was wont, after 
saying morning prayers to his num- 
erous progeny and faithful staff, to 
sit down to breakfast at a table 
where, besides “tea of the very best, 
coffee the very blackest, and cream 
the very thickest, there was dry 
toast and buttered toast, muffins and 
crumpets; hot bread and cold bread, 


paign of 


white bread and brown bread, home- 
made bread and bakers’ bread, wheat- 
en bread and oaten bread, and if 
there be other breads than these, 


they were there... 

Ilaving partaken of this breakfast, 
Dr. Grantly retired to his study, stood 
with his back to the fire-place and 
yawned comfortably (as well he 
might) 

Ile then opened the folder in which 
he wrote his sermons, and after toy- 
ing for a few moments with ink, pen 
and blotter, “he walked across the 
room and locked the door, and then 
threw himself into his easy chair, 


took from a secret drawer beneath 
his table a volume of Rabelais, and 
bewan to amuse himself with the 
witty misehief of Panurge; and s0 


passed the archdeacon's morning on 
that day.” 

There may be a moral to that 
whether it is good or bad I 
should hesitate to guess, Certainly it 
would seem that the miller (and sure- 
ly there must have been one on the 
stream ere it wound its way in front 
of the Warden's garden and out of 
the town), would not have found it 
necessary to contribute to an advert- 
ising campaign, with a few men like 
the archdeacon in the locality, 

Perhaps the lesson for us is that 
passages from Rabelais might with 
advantage be printed on the back of 
our invoices or given to the bakers 
to distribute to their customers. 

Trollope reflected the times he lived 
in as faithfully as any man. If with 
slight exaggeration, he depicts a 
breakfast table of the middle class 
as more than liberally supplied with 


story: 


bread, then we can assume it was 
nothing unusual, 
The bread mentioned would be 


made from stone ground flour and, 
being in a country district, probably 
wholly from home grown wheat, It 
would be baked in a wood fired oven, 
having been made with yeast from 
the local brewery and perhaps a little 
lard 


How good such bread must have 


“had not 
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been! It did not need advertising, it 


the advantages of modern 
milling and baking methods. It had 
no improvers to boost it and no labo- 


ratory experts quizzed it at every 
turn. 
But it was there on the archdea- 


con's breakfast table in large quanti- 
ties and in varying types, as it was 
on the breakfast tables of thousands 
throughout the country—-their staple 
diet. 

We can only guess at its marvel- 
lous properties when we realize that 
it nerved the stalwart cleric to turn 


from preparing his sermon and to 
bury himself in Rabelais. O noble 
bread!—J.M., reprinted from Milling 
of Liverpool, 


Thanks to the convenience offered 
by prepared and semi-prepared foods, 
the average American housewife 
spends about 90 minutes a day in 
meal preparation. Many of her Euro- 
pean sisters-in-housekeeping still 
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spend from five to six hours a day in 
the kitchen. 

Thanks to steadily advancing food 
technology based on scientific re- 
search, and steadily improving proc- 
essing and production methods and 
distribution safeguards, the American 
housewife has added confidence in the 
food processor to her confidence in 
the grocer.—Roy H. Walters, vice 
president of General Foods Corp. 

e®ee 

That consumer expenditures for 
food and groceries will increase 25% 
within the next five years is predicted 
by Curtis C. Rogers, executive vice 
president of the Market Research 
Corporation of America. 

e®ees6 

Whereas fifty years ago the house- 
wife selected from only a few hun- 
dred items, today she has a choice of 
an average of 5,000 items, which are 
processed, packed and marketed by 
approximately 20,000 food processors 
and manufacturers. 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller .... . 








50 Years Ago: 


The Northwestern Miller began 
serial publication of a novel by John 
F. Cargill entitled “Malone of Iron 
dale,” illustrations by the Miller's 
staff artist, George E. Graves. Ex- 
plained the editor: 

“While the publication of fiction 
in such a journal as this, and parti 
cularly in serial form, may seem out 
of place and is perhaps somewhat of 
an experiment, The Northwestern 
Miller believes that its readers will 
appreciate a good, clean out-door 
story, not lacking in adventure and 
possessing a distinctive and genuine 
atmosphere, true to the scene in 
which it is laid. It thinks it possible 
that they will turn to it with interest 
and relief from the weekly tale of 
the trade’s doing which is necessarily 
somewhat dull and monotonous. 
Therefore it has decided to make the 
experiment and await the decision of 
its readers as to whether or not it is 
a success and worthy of further de 
parture in the line of fiction. At least 
‘Malone of Irondale’ is original and 
will appear in no other publication; 
it has none of the attributes of the 
much exploited syndicated stories, 
written for revenue and basing their 
claims for attention solely upon the 
author's eminent reputation. 

“Such as it is, be its merits little 
or great, it is for readers of this 
journal exclusively and if they will 
do it the honor to read it, they will 
be certain to obtain entertainment, if 
not great mental profit. Those who 
do not care for literature of this sort 


in connection with the trade news 
may omit this feature of the paper 
and be assured that without it they 
are still receiving the customary and 
1egular amount of information con- 
cerning the industry for ‘Malone of 
Irondale’ is an extra and will be 
provided without the slightest cur- 
tailment of the usual scope of this 
journal,” 


75 Years Ago: 


“Know how” articles included the 
right way to run a portable engine, 
the proper way to test a steel boiler, 
and how to improve safety in factory 
buildings. 

An employee in the Capitol Mill, 
St. Paul, was caught in a belt and 
carried some distance. His right arm 
was broken and his left arm was 
lacerated, necessitating hospital 
treatment. 

A complete roller system was be- 
ing installed in the Gardner Mill at 
Hastings, Minn., operated by Charles 
Espensochied. 

Item: J. E. Richards, an employee 
in the Excelsior Mill at Yankton, 
$.D., met with a serious accident re- 
cently. His coat was caught by a 
rapidly revolving shaft. He endeavor- 
ed to get out of the coat and nearly 
succeeded, but one arm held fast and 
before the machinery could be stop- 
ped, he had been drawn around the 
shaft and whirled over and over 
with lightning rapidity. Fortunately 
the shaft was far enough removed 
from the floor and ceiling to prevent 
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his body from coming in contact 
with either and he came out of his 
frightful experience without any 
broken bones. He was severely 
bruised from head to foot, and prob- 
ably will be laid up for some time. 


Item: At Bridgeport, Conn. a 
switch locomotive having run off the 
track, two of Barnum’s largest cle- 
phants were brought out and made to 
push the locomotive with their heads. 
They succeeded in righting the en- 
gine, but their exposure to wintry 
weather gave them bad colds, and 
to cure them it was necessary to give 
them several gallons of whiskey. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN SAID: 


1. You cannot bring about pros- 
perity by discouraging thrift. 

2. You cannot strengthen the weak 
by weakening the strong. 

3. You cannot help etrong men by 
tearing down big men. 

4. You cannot help the wage earner 
by pulling down the wage payer. 

5. You cannot further the brother- 
hood of mzn by encouraging class 
hatred. 

6. You cannot help the poor by de- 
stroying the rich. 

7. You cannot establish sound se- 
curity on borrowed money. 

8. You cannot keep out of trouble 
by spending more than you earn. 

9. You cannot build character and 
courage by taking away man’s initia- 
tive and independence. 

10. You cannot help men perma- 
nently by doing for them what they 
could and should do for themselves. 


@®ee 
ROMAN GRANARIES — The re- 


mains of the largest Roman granaries 
known in Britain have been discover- 
ed at Chester. A Roman stronghold 
during the occupation, the city has 
yielded many relics of the age. Still 
standing is the old Roman wall sur- 
rounding the inner town. The pres- 
ent excavations were started in 1954 
and ended this summer. The gran- 
aries are believed to have been built 
in the second century A.D. Each 
measures 160 ft. long and 45 ft. wide 
—sufficient to hold a year’s supply 
of grain for 2,000 men. 
eee 
PETITION 
O, scientist, at your retorts, 
Say they’re wrong, those new reports 
That some day men will have to eat 
Their bread and butter, spuds and 
meat 
All predigested in a pill! 
Please use your time, your brains, 
your skill 
On something worthier. Just think 
When lads come hungry from the 
rink 
And want a sandwich, what they'll 
miss 
If Mom says, “Here, then. Swallow 
this.” 


—Eloise Wade Hackett. 
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FOUNDATION FOR PROSPERITY 
EVER was the nation’s economy more pros- 
perous than it is today, and never was it 

less in need of government expenditure to sustain 


t credo the National Association of 
Manufacturers bases its recommendations to the 


Upon this 
committee on resolutions of the Democratic na- 
and doubtless it will 
beliefs and 


tional convention, have a 


similar set of suggestions to offer to 
the Republican Party 
the first time in 


president of the 


Today for 
G. Parker issociation, 
the Democratic plank makers, “a 


Cola 
has told 
national poli- 
tical convention is able to write a platform for 
its party in a situation of national prosperity 
which has not artificially by war 
or the aftermath of war and which is not 


many years,” 


been created 
being 
sustained by government expenditure 

Mr. Parker posed two questions to the Demo- 
cratic committee 

“Just what policies of government 
have enabled the nation to reach this level of pros- 
perity 


what is it 


while artificial stimulants to the economy 
have been decreasing ?”’ 

Just 
way olf 


what is henceforward in the 


national policies to perpetuate this pros- 


required 
perity and foster a sustainable rate of economic 
growth? 

NAM's president told the committee that the 
answer to the first question points the way to the 
inswer to the second 
said, “is to be found in the 
change in the economic which has 
in the development of what is known 


The answer,” he 
environment 
taken place 
is the 


* 


National policies in re- 
cent years have tended to encourage the belief on 
the part of Americans 
retailers farmers—that 
free sufficient pros- 
perity and security of jobs to justify making long- 
term plans and commitments 


confidence factor 


most workers, business 


managers, builders, and 


America will remain with 


This growing con- 


fidence, and the release of economic initiative and 
ictivity which it has engendered, has more than 
iffset the decline of government spending and the 
ibsence of the artificial props to the economy of 


war and pent-up postwar demand.” 


As to what has created this confidence, Mr 
Parker said that confidence is “an elusive quality 
ind it is difficult to isolate the precise factors 


vhich cause it to rise or fall for every individual.”’ 
the over-all developments which have 
he could list the 


But among 
restored confidence following 
pecific points 

1. A demonstrated intention on the part of the 
ernment to serve all the people and to elimi- 
nate the promotion of class conflict as an instru- 
ment of politics 

2. Growing support by the American people for 
the free economic system and the development of 
understanding on the part of their elected repre- 
entatives and officials, not only of how such a sys- 
tem operates, but of what i 
ite effectively 


3. A determination on the 


needed for it to oper- 
part of both poli- 
tical parties to prevent the infiltration of govern- 


ment agencies by totalitarian isms and ideologies 


1. A recognition by a majority of the members 
if both political parties of the danger which lies 
in the continual expansion of the scope and power 
f the federal 
efforts to 
to reverse it 
9. The 


anced federal 


government, and apparently sincere 


bring expansion to a halt if not actually 
which lead to a bal- 
deficit fi- 


adoption of p slicie 


budget and an end to 
nancing 
6. The currently 
effort to protect the value of the doilar 
7. The restoration of the 
Federal Reserve 


the economy on an even 


determined, and successful 
independence of the 
its power to keep 
through orthodox 
government's try- 


System and 
keel 
hanking pr 
ing to do 
Mr 


ictice instead of the 
through taxing and spending policies 
Parker told the committee that these de- 
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velopments, among many 0 


ers which could be 
mentioned, have brought about a “profound 
change in the economic climate of the nation.” 

“An environment has been created in which 
plans for the future can be made boldly and con- 
fidently—not only by business concerns but 
by individual workers and their families,’ Mr 
Parker said. ‘Today's record prosperity is the di- 
rect result of embarking on these plans, and our 
bright hope for the future is that these plans will 
be broadened and amplified increasingly as time 
goes on.” 

Mr. Parker reminded the committee, however, 
that it does not follow automatically that this will 
“We have not entered a new era in which 
prosperity can be taken for granted,” he 
“The confidence which has been built up slowly 
can be withered overnight. Our problem now is to 
develop a program which will encourage and pro- 
tect this confidence, and thereby keep our nation 
moving forward.” 

To this end Mr. Parker submitted to the com- 
mittee the NAM’s “Platform for Prosperity 
Progress’’—a compilation of platform recommen- 
dations highlighted by recommendations in the 
fields of government economy, taxation and na 
tional labor policy. Through him, NAM also pre- 
sented platform planks on international relations, 
conservation, stable purchasing 
ment subsidies, monopoly and competition 
cifically, these planks may be 
lows 

TAXATION—To givefirst priority in use of 
federal revenues from 
growth to'moderating the discriminatory 


also 


be so 


said 


and 


power, govern 
Spe- 


ummarized as fol- 


increased resulting eco- 
nomic 
income tax rates which impede growth. This would 
be done through a plan which provides for the 
gradual and orderly reduction of both corpofate 
and individual income taxes to 
by the end of five years. 
FEDERAL SPENDING In the absence of a 
new military emergency, 


i top rate of 35% 


to hold federal spending 
below the level of fiscal 1956 and move aggressive- 
ly toward further reduction 
SUBSIDIES—To limit the 
defense purposes and then 
guards; to terminate non-delénse subsidies in an 
orderly fashion so that production and markets 
will not be disrupted; to terminate promptly and 
orderly the use of grants-in-aid as a 
federal contribution to the 
transfer to private responsibility federal lending 
operations (lending operations not readily trans- 
ferable should be made self-supporting) 
NATIONAL LABOR POLICY 
ployees, employers and the general public from the 
abuse of power by unions, 
exist, through measures w! 
freedom of employees to joi 


use of subsidies to 
nly with careful safe- 


method of 
tates; to liquidate or 


To protect em- 


herever such abuses 
h would protect the 
” not to join a labor 
organization, with compulsury 
prohibited by 


union membership 


law; rights and re- 
sponsibilities of employees 


gain in good faith and to 


recognize the 
ind employers to bar 
dhere to the terms of 


their agreements; protect both parties, by fully 
enforced laws, from coercion resulting from vio 
lence, intimidation, threat boycotts, ete.; hold 
labor unions and employers equally responsible 


under the laws designed to eliminate monopolistic 
practices contrary to the public interest 
STABLE PURCHASING POWER 
national which wil 
stable purchasing power «{ the dollar, by 
avoid inflation of 


To adopt 


policies insure a reasonably 
main 


tenance of a balanced bud,et to 








the money supply by deficit financing of the fed- 
eral Federal Re- 
serve System of independence and adequate power 
to use the rate and all available 
measures necessary to adjust the money supply to 


government; assurance to the 


interest other 
the needs of the economy under a stable purchas- 
ing power of the dollar 

CONSERVATION—To assure sound utilization 
of America’s raw materials by private enterprise 
for the present and future welfare of her people 
by encouraging and governments to 
further state, county, local and private responsi- 
bility and participation in renewable resource con- 
servation programs; by halting extension of Fed- 
eral Valley Authorities; by halting, except for na- 
tional defense, further acquisition of lands by the 
federal government when such lands can support 
private taxpaying ownership 

MONOPOLY AND COMPETITION--To main- 
tain a free, private competitive enterprise system 
by an effective enforcement of laws designed to 
prevent monopoly and restraint of trade; by 
prompt effectuation of the Commission 
recommendations for eliminating government-own- 


state local 


Hoover 


ed business enterprises 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
to a foreign policy 


To adhere 
will promote a free, 
peaceful and prosperous world, to be attained by 


which 


(1) continuance of our program of foreign aid as 
long as it contributes to our direct interest; (2) 
progressive reductions in foreign aid expenditures 
unrelated directly to defense and their elimination 
in the case of foster- 
ing of free competitive enterprise by private in- 
vestment and private activity abroad; (4) oppor- 
tunity to the free world for a full exchange of in- 
formatfon and views in fields of economic and cul- 


prosperous countries; (3) 


tural experience; (5) cooperation with other free 
nations to reduce and promptly to eliminate ex 
change restrictions and bring about a return to a 
freely and (6) 
recognition of the principle that international con- 
ventions their 


system of convertible currencies, 


should not deprive Americans of 
constitutional roles 
In the 


statism 


lamentable era of 
which it is to be hoped is now drawing to 
mighty 
It was ancillary to this 


early days of our 


a close, paternalistic government waxed 
upon a philosophy of fear 
that only 


paternaliste powers 


philosophy 
dinary 
dom from fear 


government, with extraor- 


could give us “free 
" Fewer votaries now kiss the clay 
feet of this monstrous image of collectivism, and 
we have the promise of living once more in an 
atmosphere of confidence produced by the historic 
American pattern and philosophy of free enter 
prise; and this, of course, is the only secure and 


lasting freedom from fear 


GREAO 18 THE STAFF OF ve 


elements in the 
Income Tax, and the number one thing 
wrong with it is congenital. It was conceived in 
vengeance, rather than as a revenue measure, back 
in 1913. While it has, of course, been made the 
nation’s chief source of revenue, it’s still thought 
of by many people, in and out of politics, as an 
instrument for penalizing success and punishing 
those who manage somehow to achieve success 
despite the road blocks that the income tax law 
puts in the way. That's the number one fault with 
this law.—T7. Coleman Andrews, former commis- 
sioner, Internal Revenue Bureau 


There are a number of bad 
Federal 


@AGA0 18 THE GTAP OF ve 


From the Agricultural Bulletin of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States—‘There is 
increasing concern about the dilemma agriculture 
and the policy makers will face when and if the 
time when the soil bank is 
terminated and the reserved land is returned to 


comes ‘temporary 


concluded 
that for this reason the soil bank is another per- 


crop production. Some people have 


manent addition to federal farm programs.” 
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Canadian Review ... 





Grain Position 


The 1955-56 crop year in Canada 
closed on July 31, with 360,000,000 
bu. of wheat, and 109,200,000 bu. of 


coarse grains and flaxseed in all vis- 
ible positions according to the sta- 
tisties branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada. The fig- 
ures are subject to revision. On the 
basis of current figures, the visible 
carryover of wheat reflected a re- 
duction of 35,800,000 bu. from the 
395,800,000 bu, in store and in tran- 
git at July 31 a year ago, but the 
current July 31 figure shows stocks 
of oats, barley and flaxseed above 
last year's final total. 

Grain deliveries by farmers to 
licensed grain elevators in eastern 
and western Canada for the crop 
year just closed totaled 541,700,000 
bu. compared with 528,700,000 bu. of 
the five principal grains during 1954- 
55. Deliveries of wheat at 337,800,- 
000 bu. and flaxseed at 15,500,000 bu. 
exceeded last year’s marketing of 
these grains of 323,300,000 and 8,- 
900,000 bu. respectively, Marketings 
of oats, barley and rye showed minor 
reductions when compared with the 
previous year, 

Canadian wheat exports, flour ex- 
cluded, were sharply increased dur- 
ing the closing months of the 1955-56 
crop year and amounted to 269,800,- 
000 bu. This was an increase of 58,- 
500,000 bu, over the 211,300,000 bu. 
exported in 1954-55. The export of 
43,500,000 bu. during June 1956, con- 
stituted a record monthly shipment 
of wheat for recent years. Flaxseed 
exports for 1955-56 of 11,600,000 bu. 
represented a yearly volume record 


which extended back to the crop 
year 1913-14 for that particular 
grain. Clearances of Canadian bar- 


ley at 64,400,000 bu. were short of 
the previous season's total of 77,- 
100,000 bu., despite a substantial im- 
provement in the quantity moved 
into the U.S. market, Exports of 
Canadian oats at 3,700,000 bu. were 
the smallest since 1929-30, while rye 
clearances for export at 12,900,000 
bu. were 3,600,000 bu. over the 
1954-55 total. 


Wheat Blossom 
Midge 


The wheat blossom midge has ap- 
peared at several points in the Red 
River valley this year, according to 
H. E. Wood, of the Manitoba De- 
partment of Agriculture, While it 
has shown in Manitoba grain fields 
the past two years, some farmers 
have encountered it for the first time 
this season, 

According to 1955 reports of the 
Grain Research Laboratory midge- 
damaged wheat in 1955 created no 
special grading problems although it 
did reduce the yield per acre from 
1% to 10% in some fields, 


Current Exports 


Canadian wheat and flour exports 
for the first complete week of the 
1956-57 crop year aggregated 4,320,- 
000 bu., or 420,000 less than the pre- 
vious week, The latest figure in- 
cluded only 442,000 bu. in the form 
of flour of which only 77,000 bu. 
were for International Wheat Agree- 
ment destinations, 

Combined wheat clearances barely 
topped 3,880,000 bu. and included a 


fraction less than 580,000 bu. for 
IWA destinations. The latter showed 
289,000 bu. cleared to Germany; 233, 
000 to the Netherlands; and 57,000 
to South Africa. Class II wheat sales 
amounted to 3,302,000 bu. with the 
largest clearances to Japan. That 
country showed clearances amount- 
ing to 1,395,000 bu., while 887,000 
bu. were cleared to Germany, and 
620,000 bu. to the U.K., and 375,000 
bu. to USSR. The other 
listed was Hong Kong 


IWA Ratified 


destination 


The House of Commons has rati- 
fied Canada's signing of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, which 


runs from August 1, 1956 to July 31 
1959. 


During the discussion C. D. Howe 
minister of trade and commerce 
said that export and domestic wheat 
sales during the 1955-56 crop year 
would just about equal the 494,000 
000 bu. harvested last year. Exports 
alone during the crop year were esti 
mated to be at least 310,000,000 bu 
the third largest figure since World 
War II and the fourth 
peace-time history. 


largest in 


Crop Prospects 


Western 
this 
sons at 


Canada's 
year in contrast to other 
this date show improve- 
ment, and based on present prospects 
average yields for Western 
are indicated 


crop prospects 


sea- 


above 
Canada 

Areas in western Saskatchewan 
and eastern Alberta that were con- 
sidered drouth ridden in the early 
part of the season have made a not- 
able recovery and the good condi- 
tion of early seeded crops in other 
areas has been maintained. Some of 
the late sown crops give promise of 
rather poor yields, while others 
planted at the same time, barring 
frost, suggest at least average yields 
Some of the late sown barley shows 
short heads, but late flax is depend- 
ent upon fall moisture, sunny warm 
weather to give promising yields. All 
other stands indicate average 
yields, although lush growth suffer- 
ing from heavy lodging indicates a 
range of grades 


above 


There is no major indication that 
crops have suffered materially from 
heavy infestation of wild oats, millet, 
and wild buckwheat because of gen- 
erally ample moisture supplies. How- 
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ever, these weeds may take a toll of 
late crops if moisture supplies should 
become depreciated before the in- 
fested crops mature 

The harvest of fall rye is well un- 
der way and in the early seeded dis- 
tricts, swathing of wheat and barley 
has commenced. A few samples of 
new crop barley have been accepted 
by maltsters 

The Searle Grain Co.'s precipita- 
tion report for the week ended Aug 
7, showed the total over-all moisture 
condition for the three prairie pro- 
100% of normal compared 
with 98% the week previous and 
131% a year ago 


Aid Vetoed 


A suggestion by Hazen 
member of the House 
representing the federal constitu- 
ency of Assiniboia, that the Colom- 
bo Plan for Commonwealth develop- 
ment be used to supply Canadian 
grain to Asian countries was vetoed 
by Lester B. Pearson, minister for 
external affairs. Mr. Pearson pointed 


vinces at 


Argue, a 
of Commons 


out that the Colombo Plan was 
never designed to supply food ex- 
cept in cases of emergency. The 


Asian countries preferred capital and 
technical help them 
grow more food themselves, he said 


——BR EAT 


assistance to 


S&S THE STAFF OF Life 
CONSTRUCTION COMPLETED 
SISSETON, S.D 

work has been completed on the 

50,000-bu. annex at the Farmers Ele- 

Sisseton, S.D 


Construction 


vator 








Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Wheat Stocks Up 


Wheat stocks the world over con- 
tinue to increase in spite of produc- 
tion cuts by many countries, states 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations in Rome 

The latest issue of a monthly bul- 
letin on agricultural economics and 
statistics estimates that world wheat 
stocks, which increased by about one 
million metric tons during the 1954- 
55 crop year, will further increase 
by about 2.2 million tons by the end 
of the 1955-56 season 

FAO says that higher production 
in Canada and Australia in 1955 
more than compensated for decreases 
in the U.S. and France and for a 
sharp drop during the same period in 
Argentina. 

Total world production this season, 
excluding the USSR, will show an in- 
crease of about five million tons, or 
3% over the previous year. North 
American production this year is ex- 
pected to be slightly down compared 
with last year, largely because of ad- 
verse weather conditions. A similar 
situation is expected in Europe in 
consequence of the severe winter 


Sales to Reds 


Nothing has pleased the Canadians 
more, in a long time, than the refusal 
of Congress to accede to President 
Eisenhower's request for authority to 


barter farm surpluses with Com 
munist nations 

The administration, noting Cana 
da'’s success in selling grain behind 


the iron curtain, wanted to get into 
the act. It requested authority to 
make barter deals under PL 480, The 


vote was 92 against, 62 for 
This is good the 


news for Cana 


dians because it means that they will 
heavily 


not have to face the subsi 


dized competition of Uncle 
the market. Critical of the plan to 
horn in on Canada’s newly opened 
outlets were many Canadian govern- 
ment officials. 

Those in the U.S. against the pro- 
posal claimed that bartering food 
with the Communists would be tant- 
amount to helping them in the cold 
war. They said that food from the 
U.S. would not get to the people who 
needed it most behind the iron cur- 
tain 

Rep. Walter H. Judd (R., Minn.) 
said that the act of bartering with 
Communist governments would give 
respectability “to these pirates whom 
we are trying with our whole pro- 
gram to overthrow. We denounce 
them in words and then help to solve 
their food problems.” He asserted: 
“Bartering surpluses with the Reds 
would be an act of insanity.” 


Sam in 


Peruvian Picture 


The consumption of wheat and 
wheat products is sharply increasing 
in Peru, according to a report pre- 
pared by Constance H. Farnworth, 
agricultural economist in the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture 

Increased imports were called for- 
ward to meet the additional demand 
which has followed a switch from po- 
tatoes to wheaten products. Sparking 
the demand was the ready availabili- 
ty of wheat provided by the US 
government under the terms of the 
Public Law 480 aid program. Domes- 
tic disappearance in 1951 was 13,421,- 
000 bu.; this year the forecast is for 
the disappearance of 16,535,000 bu 


The extra demand will have to be 
met by increased imports, the report 
States 


A new grain elevator, with a capa- 


city of 22.000 tons, has recently been 


completed at the port of Callao and 
a new, modern flour mill is on the 
way to completion 

Peru is attempting to increase its 
wheat production but further pro- 
gress in future years will be slow, 
the report presumes. The accessible 
areas of land suitable to wheat pro- 
duction are not only limited, but are 
generally suitable for such competi- 
tive crops as corn, barley and pota- 
toes. With the exception of a possible 
slight increase in coastal areas, in 
rotation with cash crops, most of any 
increase will depend upon the ability 
of the Peruvian farmers to increase 
yields. Stripe or yellow and stem 
rusts are the main check to yield in- 
creases 


Soft Wheat Preferred 


Since most of the wheat is pro- 
duced by Peru’s remote and small 
indigenous farmers, any change to 
new varieties and improved farming 
methods will necessarily be slow 
Most of the Andean wheats are of the 
soft types. Not only does the popula- 
tion seem to prefer soft wheat but 
this type is better adapted to their 
primitive stone mills and food prep- 
aration processes 

Reports from Latin America gen- 
erally speak of the growing demand 
for wheaten products in the area and 
the FAS report points this up 

Per capita consumption is rising in 
many areas as the consumers become 
sold on flour as a staple food. The 
Millers National Federation is doing 
much to promote the product in coun- 


tries where the inability to grow 
wheat successfully and where the 
erection of flour milling facilities is 


uneconomic because of the lack of 


wheat, indicates the possibility of im 
ports of flour on a much wider scale 
than at present 
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More Foreign Buyers 
To Visit Canada as 
Wheat Board Guests 


PTORONTO—-As in past years, the 
Canadian Wheat Board is arranging 
to have representatives of the grain 
and flour milling trades from im- 
porting intries visit Canada to 
provide an opportunity for them to 
study first-hand the _ production, 
handling, grading, and merchandis- 


ing of Canadian wheat 
Arrangements 


pleted for m 


have been com- 
issions from the Nether- 


lands, Belgium and Norway to visit 
Canada during August and Septem- 
ber. They will spend some time in 
Montreal Ottawa, Toronto Fort 
William/Port Arthur, Winnipeg, 
Churchill, Regina, Calgary, and Van- 
couver 

The Netherlands mission includes 
T. P. Huisman, president, General 
Commodity Board for Arable Pro- 
ducts, a government organization: G 
s30scheloo, managing director, Meel- 


fabriek N V de 
Utrecht; J. S 
Central C 
Field 


Korenschoof, 
Brandsman, director, 
ommodities ,0ard for 


Crops, and L. A. L. van der 


Lande, managing director, Konimk- 
lijke Industriele Maatschappij, De- 
venter. Mr. Boschloo and Mr. van der 
Lande represent the milling indus- 
try 

The Belgian mission includes Max- 
imilien Stock, president, Section 
Grains et Graines, Chambre de Com- 


merce, Antwerp; Adolphe 
Moulins de St 
and vice president, Asso 
erale des Meuniers 
Henri Van Kan, director 
Deynze S. A. Deinze, and 
Felis, Conseiller-Chef-de 
Section Industries de l Alimenta- 
tion”, Department of Economic Af- 
fairs, Belgian government. Mr. Fran- 


Francois, 
manager Francois 
iation Gen- 
3elge Brussels; 
Moulins de 
Ferdinand 


Service, 


MIDLAND 


FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 
WINNIPEG CANADA 


SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC 
and EXPORT FLOUR 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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FLOUR MILLERS 


Spectalizing In Exports 
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Cables: “Cityflour'’ Adelaide 
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cois and Mr. Van Kan represent the 
milling industry 

The mission 
consist of the 
Johannenssen, 


Norway will 
Anders 


from 
following 
director, Statens 
Kornforretning, (State Grain Cor- 
poration), Oslo, and Eldar Omdal, 
secretary, Statens Kornforretning. 

Other missions visiting Canada un- 
der the Canadian Wheat Board au- 
spices in 1956 will be announced at 
a later date 

Last year the Canadian Wheat 
Board arranged for five missions to 
come to Canada. The first consisted 
of eight young millers from the U.K., 
selected by the National Association 
of British and Irish Millers. They 
were in Canada from Aug. 15 to 
Sept. 16, 1955 

A second mission from the four 
Latin American Republics of Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru and Venezuela 
visited Canada from Aug. 21 to Sept 
21, 1955. The group consisted of one 
representative from each of the four 
countries 

A third mission comprised of four 
representatives of the grain inspec- 
tion service of Japan arrived in Can- 


ada on Aug. 17 and spent approxi- 
mately three weeks studying grain 
handling methods, and in particular 


the methods of inspecting and grad- 
ing grain used in Canada 

The fourth mission was made up 
of four representatives of the barley 
processing industry in Japan, and 
visited Canada between Oct. 15 and 
Nov. 11. This group concentrated its 
efforts in studying Canadian meth- 
ods of handling barley and varieties 
of barley produced in Canada in re- 
lation to Japanese requirements 

A fifth mission of three senior of- 
ficials of the Federal Republic of 
Germany directly concerned with the 
importation of grain, were in Can- 
ada from Sept. 10, to Oct. 7, 1955 
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Eastern Canada F.M. 
Acquires New Office 


MONTREAL— Marcel Beland, gen- 
eral manager of Eastern Canada 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, announces 
the removal of the company’s offices 
to 310 Victoria Avenue Building, 
Westmount, Montreal 6. The new 
telephone number is Hunter 9-5726 
The changes were effective Aug. 10 


President of the firm is Gaston 
Phenix, and Sydney Bell is sales 
manager. The company is associated 
with Phenix Millis, Ltd., Galt, Ont 


and Mr. Beland is president and gen- 
eral manager of that company 


GREAO |S THE STARE OF re 


130,000-BU. 
LAKOTA, N.D 
vator, Lakota, N.D 
000 bu. of storage 
capacity, 


EXPANSION 

The Sundeen Ele- 
has added 130,- 

space to the firm's 

enlarging it to 185,000 bu 
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EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
% Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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All of the summer fallow 


Total Wheat Acreage a 

* 2 in western Canada 
Down Slightly In Canada's total oat acreage this yeat 
Canada This Year is placed at 11,972,500 acres com 


pared with 11,178,000 a year ago 
VINNIPEG~—- Total barley 8,722,300 acres compared with 


igo was 


acreage plant 


ec to wheat for all Canada this year the 1955 total of 9,932,500; flax this 
\ 21,340,400 acres compared with vear is forecast at 3,141,000 acres 
<1 505,800 a year ago, according to compared with 1,838,400 a year ago 
a reliminary estimate of acreages Total rye acreage for Canada this 
re ised by the Dominion Bureau of year is estimated at 557,000 acres or 
Statistics Aug. 10 a 29° decrease from last year's TRO 
he wheat acreage for the Prairic 200 acres. These totals included 161 
I’ inces was 20.630.000 acres or 1% 900 and 211,300 acres of spring rye 
under the 1955 figure of 20,812,000 respectively 
a The Prairie estimates include GRSAS 0 VHS SVACP OF LPN 
a combined total of durum wheat CONSTRUCTION COMPLETED 
0! 1,650,000 acres compared with 694 FAIRFAX S.D Construction 
Ov) last year. Summer fallow acre work on the new grain elevator of 
a for 1956 is placed at 23,280,000 the Fairfax (S.D.) Cooperative Assn 
acres compared with 23,965,000 a year has been completed 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 








4 “Ogilvie”. 
\ Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
' judgment . the same good judgment that tells you 
} it’s wise to buy quality! 
1) TARE al 
\ 4. DUILVIE [ 7 
1] 5 (ae = 
' 






wu ‘i bad 
AA dtLL ” 

| ST Fa OF 
Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 


Nj 
ti 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
fl ” 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 





, THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills of Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


all codes used 


Montreal — Fort William 
Cable Address 


Winnipeg 
OGILVIE MONTREAL 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 


in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 


centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 
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treme dullness in demand continued, 
ind saies amounted to 10 to 15% of 
capacity. The government relief pro- 
curtailing the demand for 


vram is 


family flour in this area, Running 
time averages three to four days a 
veek. Prices were 10¢ higher on 
bakery flour and clears. and un- 


changed on family flour. Quotations 


Aug. 10, 1008, cottons: Extra high 
patent family $6.60@6,80; standard 
bakers, unenriched $5.75@5.90; first 
cleal unenriched, $4.90@5, deliv- 


cred Texas common points, 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour trade in the cen- 


tral tates continued somewhat 
lack last week, with the exception 
of soft wheat sales, which are mov- 


ing on a continuing basis. Total sales 
estimated at around 135 to 
140% of five-day milling capacity, 
as compared with 150% in the pre- 
vious period, 

here was some spring wheat 
old, but it did not bulk to any 
iveable amount. However, directions 
were for as much as 30 days in some 
ci «@s » 
Business on other types mostly 
consisted of only occasional sales in 
ingle cars to small lots, and there 
was no semblance of replacement 
buying by bakers and jobbers against 
withdrawals under heavy bookings 
made in the fore part of July. Re- 
vival of sueh trade is doubtful bar- 


were 


flout 


ring a drop in prices to below mid- 
July buying levels. 
Soft wheat sales were fair and 


consisted mostly of cracker-cookie 
with most sales under 10,000 
acks and occasionally more. 

Quotations Aug. 11: Spring top 
patent $6.10@6.25, standard $606.20, 
clear $5.70@5.90; hard winter short 
85.7606, 95% patent $5.60@5.90, 
clear $5.27@5.50; family flour $7.35; 
soft winter high ratio $7.20@7.29, 
short patent $6.59@6.83, standard 
$5.9006.10, clear $4.87@5.50, cookie 
and cracker flour, papers, $5.45@ 
oy 

St. Louis: Flour demand last week 
was almost at a standstill. Hard and 
soft wheat flour bookings Were in 
small amounts. There was no inter- 
est on the part of bakers or jobbers 
to replace withdrawals. Most of the 


types, 


trade is. booked to the end of the 
year 

Activity is doubtful unless prices 
show some decline. 


Shipping directions were fair. 

Business in clears and low grades 
was slow. Packaged goods demand 
was showing no improvement. 

Quotations Aug. 10: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.45, 
top hard $7, ordinary $6.05, In 100- 
ib. papers: Bakers, cake $7.15, pastry 
$5.20, soft straights $5.65, clears 
$5.35; hard winter short patent $5.90, 


tandard $5.75, clears $5.10; spring 
hort $6.60, standard $6.45, clears 
$6.25 


East 


Boston: Steadily rising flour quo- 
tutions quelled buying interest per- 
ceptibly in the 


local market last 


week. Springs rallied about 13¢, with 
nearly daily advance and hard 
winters moved in a companion man 
ner, scoring gains of as much as 7¢ 
Soft wheat flour closed unchanged 
to 15¢ net higher for the week 
Trading activity on the steady ad 
vance dipped to a near minimum a 
most operators reported that 
tious buying, in view of the generally 
adequate balances, was fullys justi 
fied when measured against the pre 
vailing volume of consumer busine 
Practically no forward business was 


cau 


done at the advanced levels despite 
mill agents’ confidence in the cur 
rent price structure, augmented to 


a considerable extent by the pos 
bilities of a new export program and 
a generally expected 
ment into loan, 


heavy move 


Quotations Aug. 11: Spring short 
patents $6.86@6.96, standards $6.76 
76.86, high gluten $7.21@7.31, first 


clears $6.17@6.42; hard winter short 
patents $6.41@6.52, standards $6.21 


76.32; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.32 
@6.52, eastern soft wheat straight 
$5.72@6.12, soft wheat high ratio 


$6.62@7.72; family $7.37 

Buffalo: Flour sales continued light 
last week. Spring wheat flour ad 
vanced 9¢. There were a few fill-in 
lots sold, but customers generally 
are waiting for the new crop 

Kansas wheat flour was up 7¢ 
Sales were light. Clear flours were 
unchanged. 

The soft wheat market was strong 
Cake flour climbed 15¢ 
flour advanced 10¢. There was little 
pressure built up at harvest-time 
this year because rains stretched the 


and pastry 


week or 
hort 
terminals 

that did 


four 
Usually, even in a crop 
year, a temporary glut at 
will force prices lower, but 
not oecur this year. And it looks like 
this year will be a repetition of last 
year, when prices started to climb 
harvest was out of the 
way, and the market remained 
throughout the rest of the 

However, the 


period over three to 


longer 


once the 
trong 
year 


upward movement 


this year is expected to be more 
exaggerated because of the short 
crop and the fact that the Commod 
ity Credit Corp. has no stocks of 


oft wheat 


Most of the harvest is now behind 


the trade and last week's price rise 

in part, an indication of the po- 
tential strength of the market. Some 
f the bigger buyers of ft wheat, 
however, have not come into the 
market as yet 

Local bakeries’ retail sales volume 
is holding up well; at least there 
haven't been any complaints from 
them. But collections are still a little 


on the “rough side.” 

Export activity was 
ibove a week ago. Some uneasiness 
developed in the export trade be- 
cause Great Britain has requisitioned 
10 vessels from Canada 

Flour output here was substantial 
ly above a week ago and a year ago 

Quotations Aug. 10 


ubstantially 


Spring family 


$7.35, high gluten $7.12@7.29, short 
$6.77@6.94, standard $6.7206.84, 
straight $6.67, first clear $6.11@ 


6.34; hard winter short $6.5776.65 
standard $6.45 @6.47, first clear $6.15; 
oft winter short patent $7.89@7.97 


standard $7.06@7.19 traight $64 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Vear 1955-56 


rhrough 
(1,000 Metric Tons 


Importing , U.s 
countries— Wheat Flour 

Austria 9.7 

Helgium 119.0 19 

olivia 75.1 0.7 

Hrasil 9 

Ceylon 

Costa Rica st) l 

Cuba 7 Lo) 

Denmark 19.9 i 

Dom, Republic 4 14.9 

Keuador 

Keypt 182 

El Balvador i 

Clermany 

Greece 161 

(iuatemala 5 10.4 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Iceland 

India P7658 

Indonesia 

Ireland vf 

Israel ! 

Italy 0.9 

Japan 71.4 

Jordan 

Korea 1 

Lebanon 

Liberia 1 

Mexico 107.9 

Netherlands ‘4 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 9 

Panama 12.9 

Peru 

Philippines 8.9 

Portugal 41.9 

Saudi Arabia 1.4 

Spain 1 

Switserland 

Bouth Africa 4.4 

Vatican City 15.0 

Venezuela ..1 48 

Yugoslavia 101 


Wheat | 


Totals 1 o4 


*Includes salen of 9.900 met ‘ 
recorded by France. **lese ti 


Australi 


duly 31, 1956 


n Wheat Equivalent) 
Canada Tota Combined 
Wheat Flour Wheat | Wh.-Fl 
! l 57.1 
l 18 ! l 
’ 11 1 
15.9 
1 13.1 ‘ 
18 
‘ 
4 
1.9 
’ { 
1 1 1 
) ’ 
' 
' 
) 
i 

9 

‘ 9 

I 

14 14 
l 16 
1 
14.9 
( rr 


6.19, first clear $5.25@5.39 

New York: The trade experienced 
inother comparatively quiet week 
with demand for all types of flour 
Bookin recorded were isolated 
mainly for fill-in purposes 

Trade opinion indicates very little 


prospect of expansion in demand 


noting that most jobbers and bakers 
ire in a fairly comfortable supply 
position A further deterrent to 
broadening in demand has been the 
narrow price range recently, which 
offers no incentive to enter the mar 
ket 

Interest in semolina and durum 
blends expected by some in the 
trade, has not materialized. There is 
no doubt that the buying potential 
is there, but prospective purchaset 
are expecting the new crop move- 
ment of durum wheat to encourage 
lower prices ind hesitate to enter 
the market now. Active interest in 
family flour buying is anticipated 
Quotations Aug. 9: Spring family 
flour $7.35, high gluten $7.1907.29 
tandard patent $6.74@6.84, cleat 


$6.15@6.40; hard winter 
$6.397 6.49 tandard patent $6.20@ 
6.30, soft winter high ratio $6.604%4 
traights $5.70@6.10 

Philadelphia: With the 
ison at its peak ind numerous 
maller shut down to per 
take their annual 
little to stim- 
on the local flour mar- 
week. Thi manifested 
restricted demand for all 
types of the commodity and by the 
fact that hand-to-mouth buying 
seemed to be the order of the day 
Mill representatives saw no hope for 
any broad purchasing in 
the near there i i 
sudden quotations. They 
this however 
the list displayed a firm under- 


short patent 


7 70 
SummMet! 
se 
bakeries 

mit employees to 
there 

ulate activity 
ket last 
in the 


vacations was 


was 


revival in 
future 
revision in 


unless 
saw no evidence of 
since 
tone 

Most of the larger bakeries are re 
ported to be in comfortable position 


supply-wise because of the recent 
heavier acquisitions in both springs 
and hard winters. Retail business in 


metropolitan areas is enveloped by 
the normal seasonal dullness so that 
the flour consumption rate is off, but 
establishments in 
tain 


seashore and moun 
nearby are experiencing 
thelr time of year 
Quotations Aug. 10 
gluten $7.15@7.25 


resorts 
busiest 
Spring high 
short patent $6.75 


76.85, standard $6.70@6.80, first 
clear $6.5006.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.15@6.25, standard $6.054 
6.15; soft winter nearby $5.35@5.45 

Pittsburgh: A sales push on clears 
was reported, and sales of pring 


clears were said to be good. Commit- 


ments on clears ran from three to 
six months 

Also, there was a sales effort on 
springs, and the territory was soli 
ited. However, sales were said to 
have been only moderate as many 
bakers and jobbers bought previous- 
ly 

Reduced cake and pastry flour 
prices were innounced and_ sales 
were good, although prices were 5 
to 10¢ higher than several weeks 
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te ts were for three to 
t i] pat were 
t 0d 
(Juotat ,u ll: Hard Kansas 
t i tent $6.1306.2 edium 
tent $6.1876.30, short patent $6.24 
6.40 vheat standard patent 
ox 6.15 lium patent $6.604 
HA I nt S6.6507 6.88. clears 
$6.08 7 6.9 h luten $707.27: 
f tent dvertised brands 
‘ patents unadvertised 
| Sf 45 pastr nd cake 
, ex G 757 
South 
New Orleans: Flour bu was 
f tive last weel with a 
t ill yhurne rf ales 
1 the lemand for hard win- 
\ portion of the trade 
I ( type to « é repiace- 
me Case total re- 
] t 120 days and beyond 
' were mewhat 
nited ict 1 and 
i sn iume 
| t far howed ttle in- 
t din to present con- 
f Baker nd jobber howed 
t t purchasi! 
ft t flour for the cracker 
1 | ers met with poor de- 
t trengthenin I prices 
I t le howed little desire to 
D ‘ f replacement f usage 
ntracts There was 
t tivit n purchasin if cake 
fle t buye! apparent con- 
t rk n previous cont! icted 
int I ly flour busine was 
I ht vith buyer failing to 
t in additional  pur- 
Shipy lirections held up fairly 
i nout as expecte 1. Stocks 
1 ntinue to increase slightly 
1 ild be considered heavy 
} Xp t 1 r pusine Wa ol mall 
u with moderate amounts be- 
rked to the European and 
| t 4 erican countri Inquiries 
( ( i from Cuba iticipat- 
(Juotat Lu 10 packed in 100 
iti papers H | winter 
I rt patent $5.80@5.90 
t | 1 $5 »80. first clear $4.80 
1 wheat bakery hort 
pat t $6.45 6.65, standard $6.254 
6.4 ! t cieal $5.754 6.15 high 
ten $6.90@7.10: soft wheat short 
patent 65 6. straight $5.25@5.65., 
first « $5.70@6.15 high ratio 
} St 6.45; Pacific Coast cake 
S66 6.9 p try $6.100@6.25 
Pacific Coast 
Seattle: Flour salesmen reported 
that new crop business came along 
1 1 rate last week ind mills 
ire thu ired of somewhat better 
! 1 dur the next 60 1 4O days 
than the I e enjoyed for the past 
iple ths. However, interior 
product held up pretty well 
| t I t ®6U day ind tre new 
' ‘ obably raise the grind 
f & t more tha for those 
f th t Nothing of note was 
ported the export § trade and 
t pl the flour busine was 
pparent i hand-to-n ith basis 
Quot Aug. 10: F patent 
EQ ] $6.69, bal $6.67 
I ty es & 
Portland: Flour bookir ntinue 
f d the Pacific rthwest, 
vith tartling development Do- 
t ire st ither lim- 
ted th th miller nd buyers 
iiting the final out- 
tur 1 ntana crop. So far the 
Montar K bett tnan a 
nills had to reach 
to tl tas for of their 
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better types of wheat needed. But 
protein prospects, both locally and 
in Montana, are better this year. Ex- 


port bookings have been only fair, with 


just a few of the mills participating 
in this business 

Quotations Aug. 10: High gluten 
$6.95, all Montana $6.80, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7, Bluestem bakers 
$6.74, cake $7.12, pastry $6.12, pie 
$5.82, 100% whole wheat $6.39, gra- 


ham $5.76, cracked wheat $5.76 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Contracts were 
awarded last week by a government 
purchasing agency for 865 long tons 
of No. 5 wheat flour for shipment 
prior to Sept. 15. Two firms partici- 
pated in the business 

The United Nations 
Fund has invited tenders on approxi- 
mately 4,000 metric tons of flour 
from Canadian flour mills, for ship- 
ment 30 days after contracts are 
awarded. Tenders on this parcel close 
Aug. 15. The flour is being paid for 
by the Canadian government 

Generally mills busy 
much of the business of a 
nature 

(Juotations 
springs for 
6.10 in 100's 
counts, mixed ci with 
for cartage where used 
@5 in 100’s papers, 
counts, mixed 
for cartage where 

There has 
the domestic market in 
flour, but far export buyers have 
not indicated any interest, due to 
the high price. Quotations for export 


Children’s 


though 
routine 


are 


IS 


Aug 
in 
cottons, 


10 Top 


Canada 


patent 
$5.804 
eash dis- 
15¢ added 
Jakers $4.70 
cash dis- 
15¢ added 


use 
less 


irs, 


less 
cars, with 
used 

been some activity in 
winter wheat 


sO 


Aug. 10, $4.40, f.o.b. Montreal in 
100's export cottons 

Adverse weather conditions have 
seriously retarded harvesting opera- 
tions of Ontario winter wheat, and 
there are now some reports of 
sprouted wheat. If the weather im- 
proves, this condition should not be 
too serious, but if the inclement 


weather continues, a lot ¢ 
awaiting harvest could spoiled 
Much of the winter wheat already 
harvested is being held by the grow- 
even though of it high 
in moisture, and there is danger of 
spoilage. Offerings of wheat are 
limited, and millers are not too anx- 
ious to book large quantities of win- 
ter wheat flour until they 
improvement 
Quotations 
f.o.b 


Winnipeg: Canadian mills are oper- 


f the crop 


be 


ers, some Is 


see some 
in the wheat situation. 
Aug. 10: $1.58@1.60 bu., 


shipping point. 


ating on an average of close to five 
days a week, with domestic trde 
seasonally good. There is no accum- 


ulation of supplies, and export sales 


for the week ended Aug. 9 amounted 
to 192,100 sacks. This total included 
33,400 sacks for IWA destinations 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations 
Aug. 11: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, cotton 
100's, $5.70@6; second patents, cot- 
tons, $5.45@5.75; second patents to 
bakers, paper 100’s $5@5.15. All 
prices cash carlots 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: While 
a weaker tendency 
kets were 
Buying 


prices showed 
elsewhere, mar- 
relatively firm locally 
limited, but good direc- 
tions were received on previous sales 
Quotations: Bran $37.50@38 
ard midds. $439443.50, flour 
$507 53, red dog $54.5070756 
Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 


Was 


stand- 
midds 


last week, with offerings about off- 
setting the demand. Quotations, Aug 
10, basis Kansas City: Bran $36.50@ 


MILLER 
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37. shorts $46746.50. Bran declined mon points: $4 lower on both bran 
$350 ton and shorts $3, compared and shorts, compared with previous 
with the preceding week week 
Hutchinson: Larger offerings and Oklahoma City: Demand for mill 
decline in demand sent millfeed prices feeds was good last week but prices 
down the past week. Shorts were off declined $3 on bran and $2.50 on 
$20 and bran $3. Mills of the area shorts. Quotations Aug. 11, straight 
fi d milldoor demand fairly good cal bran $39040, mill run $43.754 
a were able to dispose of all avail 14.75, shorts $48,500 49.50: mixed or 
able. Most went to jobbers in the pool cars $1 higher on all classes 
1. Quotations, Aug. 10, basis Kan Chicago: Millfeed trading was good 
City Bran $36.50037, shorts, jn the central states during the week 
$45.75 7 46.50 ending Aug. 13 and bran and mid 
Salina: Demand was slow last dlings started showing more strength 
ek, with bran $3.50 ton lower and during the period. Supplies were ade 
rts down a like amount. Supplic quate as flour mills were in good 
e adequate Quotations basis running time again. Quotations Aug 
Kansas City, Aug. 9: bran $36.504 13: bran $42.500443, standard midds 
27, gray shorts $46046.50 $477 47.50, flour midds. $54755, red 
Fort Worth: Demand was only fair 40g $59761 
f millfeed last week, while the of St. Louis: Demand for feeds wa 
ferings were moderate. Quotation low last week, and the price trend 
Aug. 10, burlaps: Bran $454 46, gray was weak. Supplies were ample. Quo 
shorts $52@53, delivered Texas com tations Aug. 10: Bran $41.25@41.75 








MACARONI SPELLS DOLLARS—Many retailers are expected to tie 
the big Low-Calorie Macaroni Dinner promotion during National Macaroni 
Week, Oct, 18-27. The 550-calorie dinner composed of spaghetti, elbow maca 
ronl or egg noodles with a rich meat sauce, tossed salad with vinegar 
oll, cling peach half with syrup, and coffee or tea will be promoted through 
« Vigorous advertising, merchandising and publicity program from coast-to 
coast, Del Monte is adding support to the Macaroni Week sales drive through 
its canned peaches, canned tomatoes and tomato sauce. The 
macaornt dinner promotion is new and is expected to excite powerful con 
sumer interest and provide an excellent related item package sale for 


store operator, 





horts $50.50@51.25, St. Louis switch- 
ing limits 

Boston: Extremely light buying in- 
terest’ forced millfeed values down 
in the local market last week, Sup- 
plies were not regarded as burden- 
ome, but the lack of trading ac- 
tivity appeared to be the stronger 
influence as far as price trends were 
concerned, Bran declined $2 for the 
week and middlings dropped about 
$1.50. Quotations Aug. 11: bran $51, 
middlings $56.50. 


Buffalo: Millfeed sales were on the 
quiet side last week. Some eastern 
mixers have had a slight curtailment 
in their business, and they are 
tretching their supplies as far as 
possible. For the second week in a 
row the market has had to labor un- 
der additional millfeed supplies 
caused by relatively high flour output 
And as a result spot supplies, mostly 
bran, are available, Mill running time 
ranged from five to seven days. Both 
bran and middlings ended the week 
$3 lower; heavy feeds were un- 
changed. Quotations Aug. 10: bran 
$41.50@42.75, standard midds, $46 50 
147.25, flour midds. $60761, red dog 


860761 


Philadelphia: The recent uptrend 
on the local millfeed market was at 
least temporarily interrupted last 
week. Dealers reported that demand 
vas quiet and said the knowledge 
(hat supplies were ample seemed to 
keep customers on the sidelines, The 
\ug. 10 quotations showed bran at 
$52 and standard midds, at $57, both 
off $1 from the previous week, while 
red dog slipped $2 to $67 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
ood last week, Supplies in all lines 
were plentiful. Bran leads in sales 
here, but red dog continued to lead 
in West Virginia territory. Quota- 


$49.55@51.14, standard 


rye meal $66.55 068.14 

New Orleans: Th: 
eased off some last 
down $1.50 and 


even a little draggy 
mixers and jobber: 


Quotations Aug 
shorts $554 56.75 


week was sluggish 
apathetic and with 
hand for all shippin 
fornia buying interest 
a good grind is in pro 
is nothing in the market 


slightly easier 
common transit point 
activity was reported 


working to capacit 
five days a week 


bran and mill run $4 
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changed. Stocks fror Alb 
continue to move to British Colun 
bia in fair volume nd while the 
movement to eastern Canada is small 
if i considered re tter tnar USUAI 
for this season of the ir. There 
no important accumulation of sup 
pli and prices are } lir teady 
(Juotations Aug. 11: bran, f.o.b. mil 
$407 44 in Manitoba 1 Saskatct 


ewan, Alberta $4 more Manitoba, Sa 


katchewan and Alberta orts $45.50 
148.50 middling $47 ‘ Ma 
toba and Saskatchewar Alberta $1.50 
le All price ca t Sma 
ots ex-country elevat ind ware 
houses $5) extra 

Toronto-Montreal: D <« ind for 
millfeed has beer ‘ iintained 
thoug} upplie have bee idequate 
Quotations Aug 1 i $924 53 
horts $58@59, middlir £59760. net 
ash teins, bag ncluded, mixed o 
traight car Toronto-Montreal 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye price vere off 


few cents in the week end Au 10 
but sale ictivity wa ted. Quota 
tion Pure white rye $4.867 4.91 
nedium rye $4.66@4.68, dark rye 


$4.11%4.13 


Chicago: Rye flour es continued 
dull in the central stat duris the 
eek ending Aug. 11, 1 t buyer 
till heavily booked ahe l. Price ad 
inced somewhat duri! the period 
Quotation Aug 1] White patent 
rye $5.19@5.24, mediu $4.9975.04 
lark $4.44@4.49 

St. Louis: Sal ind shipping di 
rections last week were reported fair 
Prices were off 10¢ from the previou 


veek, Quotations Aug. 1 Pure white 
$5.49, medium $5.29, dark $4.75, rye 
meal $4.99 


Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ last 


veek, Sales were light. Quotation 
Aug. 10: White rye $5.79 > 89. medi 
um rye $5.5975.69, dar rye $5.04@ 
14 

Philadelphia: The lox rye market 
was a dull affair last eek as baker 
howed virtually no appetite for the 
icquisition of additior mounts of 
the dark flour ind hand-to-mouth 
transactions were the rule. The Au 
10 quotation on rye vhite vas $5.55 
po.i0 

Pittsburgh: Rye flou ile were 


ery small last week, and direction 
only fair. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points Aug. 11: Pure white rye flour 
No. 1 $5.49@5.60, medium $5.194 
40, dark $4.74@4.85, blended $6.13 
76.35, rye meal $4.99@5.10 

Portland: L.c.l. pric white pat 
ent $7.50, pure dark rye $6.50 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Trades light, with 
prices unchanged. Quotations Au 
1] tolled oats in 80-T} icks $5.45 
5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb icks $6.65 


6.90 in the three prairie province 
All prices cash carlot 


Toronto-Montreal rt usual vol 
ume of business for the s« n of the 
year wa enjoyed durit the week 

ith supplies plentiful and price 
firm. Quotations Au ] Rolled oat 

n 80-lb. cotton $5 tmeal in 
100's cottons $6.85 ! roronto 
Montreal 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S 
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PILLSBURY JOINS 
PROMOTION 


SAN FRANCISCO — Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., has joined sponsors of 
the annual “western ranch dinner” 
promotion offered to the grocery 
trade. The promotion is built around 
chicken, biscuits, gravy and broiled 
cling peaches and is scheduled to 
begin in October. Pillsbury’s contri- 
bution is Ballard biscuits. Other 
sponsors are the cling peach indus- 
try, National Broiler Council and 
Pet Milk. 





Sara Lee Acquired by 
Consolidated Foods 


CHICAGO The Consolidated 
| is ¢ p. ha innounced the ac- 
qu tior f the Kitchens of Sara Lee, 
Inc., Chicago. The announcement wa 

ide jointly by S. M. Kennedy, pre 
dent of Consolidated Foods, and Char 

W Lul pre lent of Sara Lee 
Lubin will continue as presi 

dent f the Kitchens of Sara Lee 
I me per ited as a eparate 
ubsidiary, with no change in pre 


mpany management or policy 


He vill also serve on the board of 


director f the parent company 
< Lec vill ‘ icquired through 
the lance of approximately 160 

ire of Consolidated Foods 
common stock, approximately $2,800 
wy } ilus 


Mi Kennedy noted the remarkable 


rowth shown by Sara Lee since it 

i founded five ind a half years 
igo. He pointed out that the Chicago 
bakery firm has grown from $400 
000 in sale n 1951 to $5,000,000 in 
1955, and it iles volume is cur 
rently it the rate of ipproximatelsy 


$10.000.000 a vear 

Mr. Lubin iid the opportunity to 
expand Sara Le« yperations in the 
premium qualit food field wa i 

jor consideration in the agree 
ment. “We have long been hampered 
by a lack of production facilities in 
ittempting to keep pace with the na 
tionwide demand for our products 
he continued Now, we can proceed 
rapidly with the expansion of produc 
to broaden our distrbution 


in develop new Sara Lee products.’ 
Sara Lee currently markets an “all 
butter” coffee cake and pound cake 
crean cheese cake ind chocolate 
ike. Since last year these products 
have been old nationally making 
Sara Lee the first bakery to sell its 
type product through mass distribu- 
channel uch a upermarkets 


hi most recent acquisition fur 


ther diversifies Consolidated Food 
processin ictiviti« which now in 
clude in iddition to bakery roods 
frozen foods, canned fruits and vege 
table diet food pickles, preserves 
ind jellic coffe ugar, dried fruits 
ut ind rice, food seasoning con 
liment pice ind specialty items 
Consolidated Foods which began 
t yperatior in 1939 a i wholesals 
d firm, ha ichieved its present 
$300 000.000 annua volume through 
nternal growth and through the ac 
quisitior f companies with demon- 
t ed wth potential Today it is 


f the most diversified companies 
he food fleld, with operations 


egments of the food industry, M1 


Sara Lee Vil maintal its head 
quarter it its present plant 2109 Si 
Carpenter, Chicago, and in November 
\ l idit large-scale pr 
luct facilitic n River Grove l 
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DETAILS OF CHANGES 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


government was the ma supplier 
of wheat for commercial export. The 
changes in the export program are 
iimed at reversing this trend and 
encouraging the movement from free 
market supplies. The change should 
reduce the quantities of wheat ac 
quired under the price-support pro 
gram. With a substantial portion of 
exports again coming directly from 
the market, commercial channels 
should absorb most of the current 
production of wheat 

“As the acting secretary of agri 
culture, True D. Morse iid, in an 


nouncing the new policy on June 13 
‘The action will return wheat exports 
to the commercial trade 

belongs and where it can be 


where it 
handled 


most efficiently. The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture will continue to 
encourage exports in every sound 
way. As the soil bank begins to take 
effect, with production levels cut be- 


low annual requirements, the changes 
in the export program will make it 
CCC to reduce its sur- 
plus wheat stocks without disrupting 
markets.’ 


possible for 


“Movement of any light test- 
weight, off-grade or imilar wheat 
for export outside of the regular pro- 
gram will be authorized only in un 
usual circumstances 

‘Wheat for bart will be priced 
as now at the net price which is the 
commercial market price less the 
export payment for that day 

Final Sales Day Aug. 31 

“As announced July 13. CCC sales 
of wheat for export, except for bar 
ter transactions, will cease when the 
new program gets under way Sept. 4 
In effect, since the Labor Day holi 
day precedes Sept 1, the final sales 
day for CCC wheat will be Aug. 31 
Exporters’ sales under the IWA con- 


summated prior 
may be placed under 
port payment. IWA 
mated subsequently will be 


to midnight Sept. 3 
tne cash ex 
sales consum 


under the 


new program 

‘Sales not covered by purchase 
from CCC prior to the close of busi 
ness Aug. 31 or not registered under 
the IWA prior to midnight Sept. 3 
will be eligible under the new pro 
rram if the notice of ile is filed 
with USDA not later than Sept, 7 
The export rate in effect from 12:01 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m., Sept. 4, will be 
applied to these sale This rate will 
be the same as the IWA rate an 
nounce d on Aug 31 The new opera 
tion will cover both IWA and non- 
IWA wheat export sale Though the 
assistance will be in the form of 
wheat rather than cash, the extent 
of assistance will remain the same 


“Terms and condition 
detailed instructions for 
being developed and will 
be made available to the trade prior 
to Sept Fg 


including 
the new op 
eration, are 


REA 6 THe eYarr ’ re 


Nine-Month Purina 
Earnings Increase 


ST. LOUIS—-Nine months earnings 
of the talston Purina Co howed a 
ubstantial gain over the similar pe- 
riod of last year. The company re- 
port for the three-quarters ending 
June 30 revealed net earnings after 
taxes of $12,052,675, compared with 
$10,474,987 in the similar period of 


the previous fiscal year This amount- 
ed to $9.55 per share on outstanding 
common stock as against $8.20 in 
the previous year 

Net sales for the nine month pe- 
riod were $292,479,992, a slight de- 
cline in total from the $295,725.388 


in the like period last year 














Margaret Dixon, daughter of 


James G. Dixon, director of sales 
W ta (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
and Mrs. Dixon, and Eugene T. Lo- 
gal ere married at Wichita, Aug 
1] brother of the bride, the Rev. 


James G. Dixon, Jr.. Washington 
pei ned the ceremony 

uuncement has been made of 
the engagement ind approaching 
ma ige Aug. 23 of Meredith Web 
ber. Enid, and Thomas 8S. Thatcher, 
An llo, Texas. Mr. Thatcher is the 
sol {f Stanton Thatcher, former 
president of the General Grain Co 
Oklahoma City, and is the grandson 
of the late T. C. Thatcher, Oklahoma 
City who for many years was head 
of milling units of General Mill 
In n Oklahoma City and Wichita 
Falls, Texas 

& 

Charles C. Reynolds, president and 
general manager of the Acme Flour 
M Inc., Oklahoma City, has mo 
tored with his family to Red River 
N.M. for an annual vacation and 
fis! expedition 

o 

Ss. EK. Mikkelsen, who ha been 

operating his own grain busine for 


the past three year has been named 


joint manager of Leval & Co.,, at 
Portland, Ore. He will be associated 
in the management with Loren 
Timmins. Charles Richardson, who 
has been with Leval at Portland, ha 
been transferred to the Winnipeg 
office. Mr. Mikkelson was manager 
of the export grain department of 
Kerr Gifford & Co. prior to its sale 
to Cargill, Inc., three years ago, and 
ha ion been associated with the 
gr jusiness in the Pacifie North 
* 

James B. Lawrie, European man 
aver, Canadian Wheat Board, Lon 
a iccompanied by Mrs. Lawrie, 
is presently visiting Canada, Mr. and 
M Lawrie spent some time in Mon 
tre Ottawa ind Toronto before 
le I for Winnipeg From. there 
the will proceed to Calgary ind 





VEDDING 
celebration of their 50th wedding 
anniversary Mr. and Mrs. dames H. 
Compton, pictured above, are hold- 
ing open house at their home in 
Vichita, Kansas on Aug. 19. Mr. 
Compton has been sales representa- 


ANNIVERSARY — In 


tie of the Fulton Bag and Cotton 
Mills in the Southwest for many 
yoars. 





will go on to Vancouver and Victoria 
before returning to London in Sep- 
tember 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter FE. O’Brien, of 
Kansas City, have announced the eng 


gagement of their daughter, Kath- 
erine Ann, to Robert L. Owens, of 
Los Angeles, son of Mr. and Mra, 


Leo T. Owens, of 
Mr. O'Brien is 

manager of 
for Pillsbury 


Bartlesville, Okla 
Southwest regional 
grocery products 
Mills, Ine 
a 


Getlin, formerly 


sales 


Joseph V. general 


sales manager of the cereal division 
of the Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
has been appointed executive vice 


president of the Rival 


Chicago 


Packing Co 


this week at his 
from a minor opera 
Gordon Ballhorn, vice presi 
dent and comptroller, General Mills 
Inc. He expects to be 
desk next week 


Spending 
recuperating 
tion is 


home 


back at his 


s 

vice president, Mill 
Federation, and John 
director of merchandising 
ind promotion, Wheat Flour Insti 
tute, Chicago, were in Little Rock, 
Ark., last week on federation busi 


Herman Steen 
el National 
Sherlock, 


BREAD 18 THE BTArr youre 


Working Agreement 
Formed by Harris, 


McKenzie Companies 


QUINCY, MICH.-The Harris Mill- 
ing Ce Owosso, and the McKenzie 
Milling Co., Quincy, twoof Michigan's 
oldest milling companies have effect 
ed a working agreement, it was an 
nounced jointly Aug. 10 by Edward 
©. Harris and C. D. McKenzie, Sr., 
chairmen of their respective 
panies 


com 


kdward ©. Harris, 
ris and Joseph A 
organization 
McKenzie's 


Robert V. Har 
Porter of the Harris 
flected to 
director 


have been 
board of How 
unit will inde 
with no change in operat 


and CC. D. McKenzie, 


each operate 
pendently 


ing personnel 


Jr will continue as the McKenzie 
president, Mr. Harris and Mr. Me 
Kenzie said 

The McKenzie company will be 
able to utilize Harris Milling Com 
pany’s 1,250,000 bu. terminal grain 
storage at Bay City, Mich., together 


with Harris research and laboratory 


facilities. At a later date some opera 


tions currently carried on at both 
plants may be concentrated at one 
mill or the other, but no immediate 


major changes are contemplated 


Both companies are major pancake 


mix manufacturers. The two com 
panies have buckwheat capacity of 
2,000 ewt., piacing them among the 
country’s largest buckwheat flour 
producers. Much of the buckwheat 
flour is used in their own mixes. For 
many years Harris has reportedly 
been the state's largest miller of self- 
rising family flours and both com 
panies offer cake, cookie and ple 
flours to the bakery trade. The com 
bined capacity exceeds 3,000 ewt 
daily 

The McKenzie Milling Co. was es- 
tablished in 1887 and the Harris 


Milling Co. was established in 


1871 
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Commercial Enriched Bread Has Higher 
Nutritive Content Than Prewar Loaf 


CHICAGO-~- Present-day bread 
contains more milk, fat, calcium, tron 
ind vitamins than did the bread pro- 
duced prior to 1941, according to a 
tudy recently completed. 

The conclusions are based on a 
tudy of 255 loaves of commercial 
vrapped, sliced, enriched bread from 
2 cities in 39 states and the District 
of Columbia, from 1952 to 1954. The 
findings were published initially as a 
ummary of “Current Practices in 
I enrichment” by K. Kulp, O. 
(’. Golosinee, C. W. Shank, and Dr. 
W.H. Bradley, in the Journal of the 
American Dietetic Assn., Vol. 32, No. 
1, April 1956, pages 331-334. 

The material has also been made 
the subject of a special bulletin (No. 
#8) of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chieago, of which Dr. Bradley is 
cientifie director. 

rhe study was made so that up-to- 
date figures might be obtained for 
in calculating the contribution of 
bread to the nutrient intake. The 
AIB points out that individual bakers 
will be able to compare their product 
vith the “average” bread examined 
in the research, both nationally and 
regionally 

‘he average values for all the 

imples are given in Table I, while 


tread 


Lime 


the average loaf was found to have 
1.20 mg. thiamine per pound 

Of the samples analyzed 75.5% 
were in the range from 1.1 to 1.8 mg 
per pound; 14% contained 1.0 
per pound; 5.4% contained 0.9 mg 
per pound, while 5.1% contained le 
than 0.9 mg. per pound. 

Kibofiavin. Amounts of 
reported in unenriched 
between 0.24 and 0.41 mg 
These analyses of 
show an average 
pound. 

Of 


my 


riboflavin 
bread were 
per pound 
enriched bread 
of 085 mg. per 
the bread 


enriched samples 


which were analyzed 93.0% were in 
the range from 0.7 to 1.6 mg. per 
pound; 3.7% contained 0.6 mg. per 


pound, and 3.3% contained less than 
0.6 mg, per pound 

Niacin. In unenriched bread the 
amount of niacin reported by other 
laboratories was between 1.92 and 
4,28 mg. per pound, Our analyses of 
enriched bread show average of 
11.0 mg. per pound 

Seventy six per cent of the samples 
contained between 10.0 and 15.0 me 


an 


per pound; 14% contained from 9.0 
to 10.0 mg. per pound; 6% from 8%.0 
to 9.0 mg. per pound, and 4% con 


tained less than 8.0 mg. per pound 
Iron. The iron content of bread ha 





it is not surprising that 
of iron sometimes exceed 
tandards 


the amount 
that of the 


Better Source 
Calcium, Calcium is an optional en- 
richment ingredient. Milk, yeast 
foods, and calcium propionate mold 
inhibitors all contribute materially to 
the calcium content of bread. Our 
studies indicate that white bread has 
become a better source of calcium 
than formerly. The calcium 
content was found to be 415 mg. per 
pound of bread 


of Calcium 


average 


Nearly 81% of the samples contain- 
ed between 300 and 600 mg. calcium 
per pound; 14.4% contained 200 to 
300 mg. per pound. Only 1.2% of the 
samples contained less than 200 mg. 
per pound, while 3.6% of the 
contained 600 meg 


sam- 
ples per 


pound 


over 


Milk and Fat Content of Bread 

Milk. There appears to be a small 
increase in the average amount of 
milk in bread. Our analyses showed 
an average of 3.9 lb. milk solids per 
100 ib. flour. Of the samples analyzed, 
75% showed use of between 3.0 
5.2 lb. milk solids per 100 Ib 
16% contained 1.5 to 3.0 lb. per 100 
lb. flour; only 1.2% of the samples 
had less than 1.5 lb., while 7.5% had 
more than 5.2 lb. milk solids per 100 
lb. flour 


Fat. A study of the fat content of 


and 
flour; 
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cording to the label declarations all 


samples were enriched 


Analytical methods of the Associa- 
tion of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists were used for the determination 
£— moisture (vacuum oven method), 
ash, protein (Gunning modification), 
iron (phenanthroline colorimetric 
method,) calcium (volumetric per- 
manganate method), and fat (acid 
hydrolysis method). Vitamins were 
determined by chemical assays: ribo- 
flavin and thiamine photofluorome- 
trically, and niacin by the cyanogen 


bromide method using p-methylami- 


nophenol sulphate (Metol) as cou 
pling reagent 

Lactose was estimated by Munsey’s 
method, and lactose values were con- 
verted to nonfat dry milk solids 


through the use of the proper factor 


$y employing the fact that 65% of 
the bread weight represents the 
amount of flour used in average com- 
mercial formulas, the parts by weight 
of nonfat dry milk solids based on 


100 parts by weight of flour employed 
in the bread formula were calculated 
All results were calculated on a 38% 
order that indi 
vidual data may be compared direct- 
ly, the 


moisture basis in 


experimenters announced 


BREA & THE STAFF OF re 


Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Assignments Made 











‘Table Il breaks down the investiga- been increased by enrichment. Value white bread in 1906 showed the pres- MUNCY, PA.—Kendru Anderson 
tion regionally, reported ster to 1941 varied between ence of 1.3%. Studies reported in has joined the bulk truck division of 
Some differences appear in the re- 4 22 and 495 mv. per pound. Table I 1935 and 1940 showed 1.4% and 2.0%, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, 
ults from the various regions, It is pr mee that pga eer Seiad eam respectively. Our study shows an Pa., aS a sales and service representa- 
impossible to judge, from the num- ; ‘ae a : selec average fat content of 3.34%, indi- tive 
ples analyzed contained an average : 
ber of samples analyzed, whether of 11.47 mg. per pound cating a considerable increase in the Mr. Anderson joins Ken Rohm and 
these actually represent the regional Of the S rs J Tee din tiid use of fat during the past 15 years Ken Habeck to become the newest 
differences or whether they are due to tated oa ae and 125 sland ro Nearly 71% of the samples (70.6%) bulk truck division field man 
the particular bread samples: that aah 15% pmrodiooer wer Mita 79 contained between 2.5 and 3.5% fat; Mr. Anderson formerly served in 
were tested. It appears that in all f ry i Ee 1, and only 3.2 another 19.2% contained between 3.55 the firm's production department 
regions enrichment standards are be- Fe te whe gle " eee: 71) pen ’ * ti and 4.5% fat; 5.1% of the samples with his father, a long-time employee 
ing met, although some of the indi- ae inne chen ny em the contained between 2.0 and 2.5% fat Mr. Rohm has been with the com- 
vidual samples were below stand- secalaienen at the standards: GA% of While 1.6% of the samples contained pany for 3% year 
i oe the samples contained between 12.5 less than 2.0% fat, 3.5% of the sam- The trio will work and assist Sia- 
Morichment Vitamins and Minerals and 13.5 mg. per pound, and 9.5% ples had more than 4.5% fat ney Ek. Brong, bulk truck sales man- 
Thiamine, The amount of this vita- contained between 13.5 and 15.9 mg Bread samples were obtained from ager, who will also spend a great deal 
min in unenriched bread has been per pound. Since small amounts of grocery stores, using the services of Of time in the field 
found by other laboratories to be iron may be present in some of the Western Union to purchase them and Mr. Habeck is the midwest repre 
from 0.21 to 0.46 mg. per pound. In ingredients, or may come from the ship them to the American Institute sentative who will also cover parts ol 
the present study of enriched bread bakery equipment during processing of Baking by Railway Express. Ac- the West Coast 
TABLE IL TABLE IL 
Component Number Average Average Federal Enrichment Values in Bread On As Received Basis, Moisture 35.17 
samples on 387 on as Standards 
analyzed moisture received Minimum Maxiqum 
basis basis ___ | Region (a) l 2 3 4 ) ] 
No. samples 62 31 41 24 41 24 32 
Moisture % 60 - 35.13 - - Poneraigt 
No, cities 10 4 6 ) 6 9 
Protein (N x 5.7) % 255 8.21 8.59 . : : 
Protein (N x 5.7) % 8.69 8.96 8.56 8.32 8.48 8.38 8.79 
Ash % 253 1.90 1.99 > 
Ash % 1.97 2.02 2.01 1.93 9  .( 2.05 
Iron, mg./lb 250 10.96 11.47 8.0 12.5 
Iron (b) mg./lb. 12.6 7 10.8 11.1 12.1 2 LO 
Calectum, mg./lb. 250 397.1 415.4 300 * 800 * 
Calcium mg./lb. +29 474 394 l 409 +28 394 
Thiamine, mg./lb. 254 1,15 1.20 1.1 1.8 
Thiemine (b) mg./lb. 1.3 1.3 L.1 1.1 1.2 1.1 
Riboflavin, mg./lb, 238 0.81 0.85 0.7 1.6 
Riboflavin (b) mg./lb. 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.9 0.8 0.9 0.9 
Niacin, mg,/Ib. 234 10. 56 11.02 10.0 15.0 
Niacin (b) mg./lb. 11.4 shed 10.2 11.2 1] ] Lod 
Vitamin D, USP units - - - 150 * 750 * 
Milk solids (c) % 9 3.8 3.3 3.9 3.9 4.2 4 
Milk solide, % 241 3.9 ¢ 3.98 é 
Fat % 3.5 3.4 3.2 € ; of 3.4 
Fat (acid hydrolysis) % 255 3.19 3.34 - 
(a) Region 1 New England and New York. 
Region 2 Pa., N.J., Del., Md., Va., W.Va., Washington D.C. 
* Opttonal ingredient. Region 3 : N.C., &.C., Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss., Tenn., Ky. 
Region 4 La., Ark., Okla., Tex., N.M. 
* Pounds per 100 pounds of flour. Region 5 : 0., Ind., Mich., Ill., Wis., Minn. 
Region 6 : Ia., Mo., Kas., Neb., N.Dak.,Wyo., Colo. 
Region 7 : Mont., Ida., U., Nev., Ariz., Cal., Wash., Ore. 

To discover whether any great differences exist in the nutritive (b) Of the 255 loaves labeled enriched bread, it appeared that enrichment was 
components of enriched bread from various parts of the country, the samples omitted from 9, as follows: Region 1, 1 sample; Region 2, 1 sample; Region 3 
were grouped by geographic regions. Results ere given in Table II. 4 samples; Region 4, 1 sample; Region 5, 1 sample. 

(c) Pounds milk solids per 100 pounds flour. 
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Valley City Milling Co. 
Elects Board, Officers 
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THE 


idmixture of 


pean wheats into U.S. wheats at 
Europe in ports ol 

wheat in mills 
better sampli! procedures 
established at the ports to 


the 


before 
and 


discharge 
reaches Germ 
that 
should be 
forestall 

mixtures 


occurrence f such ad- 


“Hamburg, Germany Approxi- 
mately 30 members f the grain 
trade attended the meeting in Ham- 
bur Use of the room in which the 
meetin was held was limited be- 
cause of ther meetings and time 
did not permit a full discussion pe- 
riod Spec ific question were raised 
is to what constitutes dockage in 
barley ind to procedures involved 


in handling federal appeals on U.S 


grain. Some of the discussion indi- 
cated an inability on the part of 
participants to grasp the distinction 
between a licensed inspector and a 


federal supervisor and the part each 
plays in the functioning of the U.S. 
Standards Act 

Hague, Netherlands: 
officials, millers from near- 
and the trade 
the meeting 


Grain 
“The 
ernment 


Gov- 
by cities members of 


were in attendance at 


in The Hague. Questions were raised 
ibout suggested changes in the 
wheat standards as reported follow- 
ing the Washington conference last 
September Some of those present 
thought the sedimentation test had 
merit and asked about the probabil- 
ity of its incorporation in the stan- 
dard 

Wheat millers stated they would 
like t see the protein test and mill- 
ing and baking test nade a part of 
the U.S. wheat tandard A belief 
was expressed that U.S tandards 
permit too wide a texture range in 
the hard Winter subcla 

Netherlands mille: uld wel- 
come a narrowing of the texture 
pread in this subcla that in 
making contract purchase of No. 2 
hard winter they would have a bet 
ter advance idea of what it milling 
ind baking propertic night be than 
they do at the present time with a 
texture spread of fron » to 75 
of dark, hard and treous kernels 
permitted in thi ubcla 


rhe Netherland nnually produce 


only about 30 to 35 f the wheat 
needed for home ( umption All 
local production is of w protein, 
weak luten soft red winter types 
Almost ill of the balances needed to 
fill domestic requirement import- 
ed from the U.S., Canada and Au 
tralia, and high protein, strong glut- 
en wheats are usually desired from 
the exporting countri 

“Dublin, Ireland: One of the most 
lively and interestir meeting of 
this project was the one held in Dub- 


lin. All those in attendance partici 
pated freely. Ireland normally pro 
duce ibout 8O% yf 1 vhneat re 
quirements for domestic consump 
tion Most hore row'l wheat j of 
hard red sprin varieti vith a nor 
mali moisture content range of from 
20 to 35‘ it time of } est. Moi 
ture discounts to the } lucer are 
not assessed below 23 Much of 
the local wheat ji old direct from 
the farmer to the miller 

Many of the questions were slant 
ed toward wheat handlin methods 
it the country level in the U.S., per- 
haps through desire to evaluate these 


yperations in terrr ol 
pl yyed in Ireland 


of the 


methods em 


SOrnie 


que tion isked were 
How does the farmer in the US 
market his wheat? Is the farmer 


equipped to store ind can he tore 
wheat on hi own ftarn Who owns 
ind operates country elevator On 
what ba dot the « intry elevator 
operator purchase wheat from the 
farmer? How is the price irrived at 


NORTHWES' 


RN MILLER 


he transaction? Can the coun 
levator manager grade the 
t he purchases from the farm 
the farmer paid for his wheat 
liately, or is partial payment 
it the time of sale with final 
ent deferred until a later date” 
tein content is a price factor 
does the country buyer know 
to bid the farmer for this fac- 
What is the moisture content 
ewly harvested wheat in the 
What kind of moisture testers 
used? How closely do results 
ned with these moisture testing 
‘ s check with the air oven 
di? 


Put Your 
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that 


ippa 


An 
the Imperial weight-per-bushel 


opinion Was expressed 


ratus used in Ireland is more re 
liable and accurate than the Win 
chester equipment used in the U.S 


An opportunity was presented to 


visit the mill of the Dublin Port 
Milling Co., Ltd. This mill is almost 
completely operated by automation 
devices with very little human at 


tention being necessary. Much usage 
of glazed tile and finely-textured 
concrete was noted throughout all 
interior construction of the mill 
plant. The plant was almost as clean 
and well cared for as a private 
home.” 


Grain Fumigation Problems 


Dont Towget-- takes BOTH a 


quality fumigant and experienced 


handling to get the best results from 


a fumigation. 


= has grown to leader- 
ship in the field by providing BOTH 
and producing results that speak for 


themselves. 


Remember wren you have 


problems, we can provide the answers. 


“Where Service Backs the Salesman!” 


SERVING AMERICA’S FOOD 


INDUSTRY 


the ~Imduwstricl 


Gumigant Company 


} 923 STATE LINE 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

















1 65 TIMES 


AROUND THE WORLD 


—represent the distances covered by 
Lykes Lines in one year while carry- 
ing cargo to and from 156 overseas 
ports. Lykes 54 vessels comprise the 
lergest American Flag fleet sailing 
between U.S. GULF PORTS and the 
world. Frequent, requiarly scheduled 
sailings. 


Here are the six Lykes world trade routes 
providing fast, reliable service for ship- 
ments routed, 

VIA GULF PORTS AND LYKES'’— 
U.K. LINE AFRICA LINE 
CONTINENT LINE ORIENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE 





Experienced, precision 
handling of your 
FLOUR 
shipments 











Limited Passenger Accommodations 





Lykes Bros, Steamship Co., Inc. 
Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 
GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 
Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Lake Charlies, Mem- 
phis,s Mobile, Bors Arthur, St. Louis, 

Washington, 0.C. OFFICES AND 
AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS. 


Tampa 





THE NORTHWESTERN 


[FLOUR 


ennison Co. 


of Quality ond Service 





576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
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Stock Market 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Baus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Bidg. 














WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 


Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Wlevator, 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Board of Trade Bullding 











“The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 


Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 














MILLING 


KNAPPEN comany 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 














Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 











MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


maximum use. 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi 


mately $11.30. 














THE SEW YORK STOCK ENCHANGE 


(juotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex 
change 


Lug Aug 


$, 10, 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine s6 44, 53 %y 334, 
Allis-Chalmers s7'% 1% 35% +5, 
im. Cyanamid 7i% Gi 74% 73° 
rtd 153 126 146 146" 
4-D-M Co, 1% 25% 3 58%, 
lborden 64 7] 61 G24 
Cont. Kaking Co 36% 30 1% t4%, 
Corn Pr. Kef. Co 322% 27% 0% 10% 
Pid, $7 180% 16% 16% 
Cream of Wheat 30% 2AY% 20% 29% 
Dow Chemical 82% 57 Ti% 79 
Gren, Baking Co 10% 9 0% 10 
rtd, $4 142 134 137% 
tren. Foods Corp 50% 44% 49% 49% 
Pid, $3.50 510% 43% 49%, 
Gren, Mills, Ine 71% Gi 69% 690% 
Pid. 5% 122% 117% 118 
Merck & Co 35) 24% 33% 32 
Natl, Biscuit Co. 9% 34% 17% 327% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 50% 44% 47% 45% 
Procter & Gamble nt) m4% S5I% M% 
Quaker Oats Co. 35% 31 2% 33% 
st. Kegis Paper Co. 60% 105% 1% 56% 
Pid. $4.49 105 oo 100 
Std. Brands, Ine 4% 38% 3 39 
Sterling Drug hy «6 55 53% 
Sunshine Bise., Ine 78 69 73 12% 
United Biscuit 
of America 42%, 27% Ay, 28% 
Vietor Ch. Works 54% 45 aT) 17 
Pid. $3.50 14% 27% 0 
Ward Baking Co 17% 14% 15% 15% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 140 148 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 11, 105% 
Merck & Co., $4.50 Pfd 46 4Y 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd iit 114 
National Biscuit Co., 87 Pfd,. 170% 72 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., 84 Pfd | 100 
(juaker Oats, $6 Pid iM 147 
std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pid “4 BS 
United Biscuit of 
America, $4.50 Pfd 10% loz 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 101% 1n3, 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 


change 
Aug Aug 
$, 10, 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
hurry Biscuit Corp 6% ) 5% 5% 
Gr, A&P Tea Co. 1RY ito 178 178 
rtd. 87 138 131% 132 mi% 
Hathaway HBak., 
Ine., » 5% s% iY 5% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp of N.Y 27% 4% 26%, 


Stocks not traded 
iid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp 


of New York, 85 Pad 102% 103% 
Horn & Hardart Corp 

of New York, $4 Pfd 126 127 
Omar, Ine is 5% 
Wagner Baking Co 5 bY 
Wagner Baking Co,., Pfd 106% 109 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
duly Aug. 
i] 


~ 





1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 1, ' 4.10 4.10 
rd. “0 Th) oO 
Can. Bakeries i% 1 5% 
Can, Food Prod i“ ty +40 $.25 
‘ nh, x 7 a 
rtd 65 > ss) i) 
Catelli Food, A 28 a) 27 
i 0 tT% $8 
Cons, Bakeries 10% ay, 7! 
Federal Grain ‘6 ty tory, 
Vid 31% 27% 27% 
fien. Bakeries 7% 
Inter-City Bakery 7 
int. Mig., Pfd oe 87 oly 
Lake of the Woods, 
rtd 144 139 130%, *138 
Maple Leaf Mig 10 M Kin ay, 
rtd. 10% PR'y 99 
MeCabe Grain, A ‘1 i9 20 
nb "2A 
Ogilvie Flour 52 6 i2% 42% 
rtd. 160 145 1m 145 
st. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd 100 100 100 
Std. Brands 4i% 11% 4i% 
Toronto Elevs 22% 16% "1 22% 
United Grain, A 18 16% *16% 17 
Weston, G., “A” bY 2% %24% 24% 
“ m% 21 4 241% 
%~% Ptd 104% 06 | oa 


*Less than board lot 
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CANADIAN INDEX 

WINNIPEG—-Canada’s cost of liv- 
ing index reached a new post-war 
peak in June. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics showed the figure at 
118.5 compared with 117.8 the month 
previous, and the former post-war 
high of 118.2 recorded in January, 
1952. The increase was attributed 


ilmost entirely to a rise in the food 
index 








WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. « 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 








aeeeennnelieeememeeeneeal v ee 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. LEATHER 
belt ' 


manufacturer wants commission 

men with established trade in flour 

mills, or retired millers, to handle line 

Many territories open. I. B. Williams, 180 
North Wacker, Chicago 6, Ill 


4 LARGE PROGRESSIVE CORN MILL 
lesir« the ervice of a shift miller who 
ha had experience n dry corn milling 
\ te modern corn mill and attractive 

ind benefite to the right man. All 
replies held in str onfidence Address 


replies to Ad No, 19 rhe 
Miller, P. O, Box 67 


Northwestern 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 


WANTED—ASSISTANT TO CHIEF CHEM 
‘ ‘ ! r ll 


wt outhwestern flour n 











\ r 1 real chen try 
) yrator experience de rable Attrac 
i na 1dded benefits ideal liv 
1 mn n amall town, Good oppor 
for jualifed person All nquiries 
fidential Addre Ad No 1958 The 
thwestern Miller I ©. Box 67 Min 
po 1 Ming 
WANTED TO BUY 
LT v ERECT meen 


ONE COMPLETE PRODUCTION LINE OF 
good ised or reconditioned small pack 
1ging equipment to nelude automatt« 

emi-automatl packer glue 
and baler, Capacity 
per minute minimum 


sealer 








A 1 oe 4 re} ‘ to Ad No 1954, The 
North tern Miller I ©. Box 67, Min 
t I ] Minn 
MACHINERY WANTED 
v mmm = er 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson O.<y, Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v j 








MILLING EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
When you need equipment, write to Ross. 
We unconditionally guarantee every item. 
Largest stock in U.S.A., over 2, items. 
Feeders, mixers, pellet mills, steamers, 
crimpers, flackers, new, used and rebuilt. 
We will trade for your surplus or buy out- 
right. No mill too large or small. We will 
also sell on commission basis. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 











12 & 33 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City 5, Okla. 





DEDICATE ANNEX 
SCRANTON, N.D 
covered 120,000 bu. elevator annex 
of the Scranton Equity Exchange 
was opened and dedicated here re- 
cently 


The new steel- 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 


Commer il stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
ut the close of the week ending Aug 
196° 1 Aug 6, 19 reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market 
ne Administration of the U.S. Department 
f Ag iltu bushe (00 omitted) 
Canadian 
Amer r in bond 
‘ A Ju J 
' % 
’ 19 195 
4 c ‘ 1 1 . 
i 
if 1497 1 ) 
I 11 i 
I ‘ l 5 
{ ' b r t ind 
| t t Ju fig 
I r of a ye igo 
! nitted) orn 
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Bakery Products 
Value Increases 


26%, Census Shows 


WASHINGTON The value of 
shipments bakery products has 

wna Zb increase over a 7-year 
period, the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
iys in a preliminary report on the 
4 Census of Manufactures 
The value for bread and related 
$3,051,000,000 in 1954 
$2.417,000,000 in 1947. 
It is generally conceded by 


1° 
produc ts wa 


ompare d wit! 


observ- 


that the increase in value of ship- 
nts does not indicate a cor respond- 
nerease in volume; when higher 


retail prices 


of baked foods and popu- 


lation increases are considered an ac- 
tual declil poundage may be the 
esult 

Bureau of Labor Statistik figures 
how that average retail prices for 
white bread rose from 12.5 to 17.2¢ 
b., up 37.6! Population increased 


11.6%. In 1954 the bakery products 


ndustry ‘rroup employed 289,000 
workers compared with 279,000 in 
1947. The payroll for the industry 
rroup, which includes manufacturers 


f bread and related products, and of 
biscuits and crackers, wa $1,114.- 
(HH nM) 

[he industry group employed 179,- 
000 production workers in 1954 who 


were paid $588 million in wages for 


363 million man-hours of work 
he 11Ue idded by manufacture 
ff the bakery products’ industry 
ip was $1,964,000,000 1954, as 
mpared with $1,363,000,000 in 1947 
The capital expenditure of the 
bakery products group were $90 mil- 


lion in 1954 

Ihe bread and 
industry employed 
in 1954, as compared with 
1947. The pa 


related products 


245.000 workers 
233.000 in 


roll for these employees 


wa $965 million The produc tion 
workel! of the industry numbered 
144.000. The worked 294 million 
nan-hou f wages totalling $479 
nillion 

The va idded by manufacture 
of bread and related products was 


$1.560.000.000 in 
$1. 098.000 006 n 


1954 compared with 
1947. The cost of 
materials used by the industry in 
1954 totaled $1,491,000,000 


The shipments of products from 
the plant f the industry in 1954 
were valued at $3,051,000,000. Cap- 
ital expenditures were $76 million 

Biscuit and cracker manufacturers 
employed 44,000 workers in 1954 
with a payroll of $149 million. The 
industry had 46,000 employees in 
1947 

The biscuit and cracker industry 


ployed 35,000 production workers 

1954. They worked 69 million man- 
hours for wages of $109 million 

The value added by 


the production of 


manufacture 
biscuits and 


cracke! in 1954 was $403 million 
ympared with $265 million in 1947 
This indust had a materials bill 
of $343 n ! in 1954 Products 
hipped alued at $747 million 
ind capital expenditures were $14 
n ) 
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Kansas Dealers Plan 


April Convention 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS The 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
has scheduled its 60th annual con- 
vention for April 25-27 at the Broad- 
view Hotel, Wichita. 

O. E. Case, 901 Wiley Bldg 
inson, is secretary-treasurer 
association 


Hutch- 
of the 


THE NORTHWES’1 


Winn-Dixie Purchases 


Hill Chain in South 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA The 42- 
store chain of H. G. Hill Stores, Inc., 
in Mississippi and Louisiana has been 
purchased by Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Fla 

The cash purchase of the Hill chain 
will add about $25 million to Winn- 
Dixie’s annual net sales which, during 
the last fiscal year, totaled $421 mil- 
lion, according to A. D. Davis, Winn- 
Dixie president 

Mr. Davis said the company has ex- 


RN MILLER 


e plans for modernization and 
nsion of the Hill chain, which 
tes principally in the New Or 
ind Baton Rouge, La., 
the Biloxi, Hattiesburg and 
rt areas of Mississippi 
iring the last year Winn-Dixie 
purchased or acquired by merger 
ery concerns operating about 190 
s. The Hill purchase brings the 
number of Winn-Dixie operated 
to 454 


areas 


ISCUIT FIRM CONTROL SOLD 
ALTIMORE—The Maryland Bis 
Co. announced that a group of 





29 


Baltimore residents headed by J. B 
Wharton, Jr., and George L. Hewitt 
has bought controlling interest in 
from William C. Scott 
and the Mercantile-Safe Deposit & 
rust Co. Mr. Wharton was formerly 
financial vice president of the Glenn 
L. Martin Co., and Mr, Hewitt has 
been serving as executive vice pres- 
ident of Maryland Biscuit. Mr. Scott 
was formerly president of the biscuit 


the company 


Wharton will serve as 
chairman of Maryland 
Mr. Hewitt will be 
treasurer 


company. Mr 
Biscuit, and 
president and 





oreatest 


NOW..... 
SPECIFY 


Here is a new high in preventing slippage. You 


can’t see Hudson’s 


feel it. But “Magnetized” sacks, when stacked, 





“Magnetized 


actually clutch each other. This « 


in tilt tests up to 40°. Now, for 


HUDSON 
agnetized 





coating, or 


ating holds 


nly pennies 





MULTIWALLS 


more, you can safeguard your shipments; avert 
accidents in customer’s storage, Let us demon- 
strate this safer finish. We think you will see 
that the extra security pays for itself many 


times over. Write for details, or use the coupon, 


yy2 86 -_ eae ee OT TO Te ein aaaiaa ae 

[ry 2 HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. i 

p | 477 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 22, NV. Y. ' 

L271 LAI ! | 
<tmmot/ — | GENTLEMEN: | would like to know more about “Magnetized” i 

~ ! Multiwalls. Please send me your test somple folder ' 

HUDSON PULP 4&4 PAPER CORP. | | 
477 MADISON AVENUE ¢ N.Y. 22, N.Y. 1 NAME TITLE a 
Plants of COMPANY ——— 

PINE BLUFF, ARK. PALATKA, FLA i 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 1 ADDRESS : ' 
a aan SS STATE. 1 
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THE 





DIXIE LILY 


Piain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Kahler, Kansas 









+ means your 
flour is checked betore loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. @ Southern Hegional Office, 034 Bx 


change Hidg., Memphis, Tenn 




















ey 
ad , 
«© fal 
CARGILL ¢% 
ey 
4 
j CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
, : OF FARM PRODUCTS 
COTTONS + BuRt, mutase 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC, 











ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


° WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











ixceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus 








THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATre, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO, Eastarn Reraesenrative, 25 Beaver Street, New Youre Orry 








* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 
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James K. Wallace 
Elected President of 
West Virginia Bakers 


CHARLESTON, W. VA 
fun, business and relaxation 
it the 18th annual convention of the 
West Virginia Bakers Assn. at the 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., recently in what aptly 
billed as “Your Vacation Conven- 
tion.” 

With an all-time record 
tration, a sudden chanze in 
market 
lation of guests 


Guests 


mixed 


was 


pre-regis- 
the flour 
substantial 
in thi 


caused a cancel- 


category, but 


total attendance was normal with a 
higher percentage of baker registra- 
tions 


At the annual meeting of the asso- 


ciation, July 15, baker members 
elected James W. Wallace, Wallace 
Bakery, Elkins, president; Albert 
Spelsberg, Sanitary Baking Co., 
Clarksburg, vice president; Harry 
Fretwell, Charleston, was continued 
as treasurer; and Edward R. John- 


on, Charleston, was 
executive secretary 

Smallridge, president of the 
association for the 
presided during the convention 


retained as 


Cris 
tate past year, 
The men’s annual goli 
vas held on Monday 
Cole, manager of Cole 
Bluefield, won the 
gross in the bakers’ 
Kenneth Cole of the 
econd in the bakers section. Carl 
Hauswald, Hauswald’'s Bakery, Balti- 
more, Md., won the trophy for visiting 
bakers. Top trophy winner in the 
llied category was Willis Reed, In- 
ternational Milling Co. Dan Langdon 
Pollock Paper Corp. was second 
imong trophy winners. Mrs. Joseph 
Gish of Pittsburgh took top honors 
imong the lady golfers 
Other features of the 
included the “West Virginia Hour” 
ind president's reception, and the 
meeting was concluded oy a colorful 
floor show party 


tournament 
and Carlyle 
saking Co., 
trophy for low 
division, while 
firm was 


ame 


convention 


and cabaret 

An overflow crowd turned out 
Tuesday morning to hear an address 
by Dr. George D. Heaton, who spoke 
on “Good Human Relations” at the 
annual baker-allied busine: 
Dr. Heaton, 


meeting 
who is pastor of the 


Myers Park Baptist Church, Char 
lotte, N.C., is a nationally known 
authority on labor and human rela- 


tions in industry, and his 
are widely used by busin 
ernment 

Dr. Heaton’s talk offered practical 
suggestions to make happier em 


services 
s and gov 


ployees, better production and _ in- 
creased profits. 
“In the industries I work with,” 


Dr. Heaton declared, “for example 
seven industries during 1955, this pro- 
gram (of good human relations) has 
been instituted because the industry 
convinced there were economic 
values in achieving human re- 
lationships 

‘In the average industry a dollar 
ived in cost is the equivalent of $20 
in new business. I am in a program 
for a cotton mill where the estimate 
is that $1 saved in cost is the equiva- 
lent of $25 in new business 

Now, putting it in other 
i salesman who goes out 


was 


48 od 


terms, 
and sells a 


$10,000 order creates the same ac- 
tual profit by that sale which one 
worker saving $1 a day every work 
ing day would create for his com- 
pany 


Citing specific examp!'es of his work 
in the field of human relations in a 
cotton mill and an aircraft plant, the 
speaker listed startling savings in 
quality and fewer rejects of parts 
that emphasized the economic values 
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of improving employee morale. Dr 
Heaton summed up in this phrase, “If 
by good human relationships they can 
cause their employees to reduce costs, 
they achieved something that 
was well worth the time, effort and 
the investment in human relation- 
ships 


have 


The speaker reminded his audience 
“If any plant is going to take 
seriously the matter of human rela- 
tionships it ought to undertake these 
things in a very scientific way 
by which it can test its procedures.” 

Dr. Heaton emphasized that “lead- 


ership represents the decisive thing 
in the changing of the attitudes of 


people No 
a greater! 


individual ever acquires 
power than the power to 
change the attitudes of people.” 

To drive home one of his points, 
the lecturer used audience participa- 
tion and these groups “tested” cer- 
tain theories advanced by him. The 
human relations counsellor described 
various examples he uses in training 
supervisory groups in west coast 
Mentioning the need of 
maturity in the thinking of employee 
groups, Dr. Heaton defined maturity 
as “the changing of I into We.” 


corporations 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








y » 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan 
sus, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











PIES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








“( rolden Le vat” That's Our 


3 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 











You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Giouwr Mills Ca. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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GOooD 


brock Bakeries in St. 


NEIGHBORS—A neighborly gesture was performed by 
Louis recently when the Cass Bank & Trust Co. 


THE NORTHWES' 


the Eller- 


cele- 


brated its 50th Anniversary in business. The bakery baked a special “telegram 


cake” 
Shown above delivering the 
of the bank, 


bearing a message of congratulations to the bank from Mr. Ellerbrock. 
message to Harry C. 
is William Ellerbrock, president of Ellerbrock Bakeries. 


Hartkopf, right, president 





Kansas Authorities on 
Grain Storage to Be 
Montreal Speakers 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS H. 


Walkde U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture entomologist stationed at 
Manhattan, Kansas, and Dr. Max Mil- 
ner, Kansas State College milling de- 
partment, will present a joint paper, 
New Methods for the Detection and 


Stored-Product Insects,” 


ternational Congress of 
Enton n Montreal, Aug. 17-25 
Dr. Mil cereal chemist at Kan- 
is State, | many accomplishments 
n the b cience of grain storage 
he application of X-ray examination 
if grain samples for internal weevil 
infestation is one of several contribu- 
tions to t field by Dr. Milner and 
n cole 
Mr Walkden, an authority on 
tored-product insects, | leader at 
the Mar t tation of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service stored-prod- 
ict insect ction. Broad research in 
the preve 1 and control of insect 
ittack and damage to stored grain, 
cereal products, and seeds, is carried 
ut at Manhattan 
Scientists from nearly every part 
if the world will attend the Congress. 
Persons from 28 countries will pre- 
ent about 300 papers and symposia 
cove! 15 different categories of en- 
ti 
John Jol n, professor of milling 
) Will attend the 


t Kansas State, als¢ 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








—$—$_—_ 


‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Urrade 
M ed 


Bakers’ Spring Patent 
ler Laboratory Control 
fontana Spring Wheat 
She ridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
IDAN. WYOMI 











Dr. Arthur Weber Head 
Of Great Plains Council 


FORT COLLINS, Ar- 
thur D. Weber, dean of agriculture, 
Kansas State College, was elected 
general chairman of the Great Plains 
Agricultural Council at the end of 
the council's meeting at Fort Collins, 
Colo 

The council is made up of agricul- 
tural leaders in the 10 Great Plains 
states of North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and 
New Mexico 

Dr. Weber is chairman of a 
north-central regional committee 
composed of deans and directors of 
agriculture in 13 north-central states 

The Great Plains Council recom- 
mended that a_ controlled-climate 
laboratory be created to study plant 
growth and development under vary- 
ing climatic conditions and that the 
national laboratory be located in the 
10-state area 


BREAD 


COLA) Dr 


also 


OFFICE MOVED 
YORK, PA.—The Atlanta office of 
the Read Standard Corp. has been 
moved to 2603 Buford Highway, N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Ga 


Che 
F WILLIAM KELLY 
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American Ace 


A superior 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


* COMPANY 


bread hve" 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bw 






































CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. || | “Hunter's CREAM” 
ST. LOUIS, MO. The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 
a il oy apg 
1-H fine quality list 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS onee . 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. The Hunter Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. ‘ ’ 

















Batablished 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Lp is4 Cable Address —iccarioc 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
. : 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
. 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIKES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 






























The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


GRAIN CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «+ Phone L. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR end JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Menegers 


Lewis W. Senford -« 


Maeneger 












Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller offers advertisers: 





Exclusive Staff Cooperation 


Special Services, in the tradition of The 


Northwestern Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual needs in the 
operation of their businesses. In effect, this 
tradition of The Northwestern Miller makes 
its entire staff available to serve an advertiser's 


needs. All relationships are confidential, of 
course, 


The Northwestern Miller is able to offer 
valuable agency and trade contact services 
through its network of offices in five important 
cities: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Washington and New York. Domestic and 
foreign sales connections have been arranged 
for the mutual benefits of the parties involved. 
Confidential reports on individuals and firms 


have been prepared. 


The wide range of these special services is 
typical of the tradition of service-to-advertisers 
that has made The Northwestern Miller 
“Service Headquarters for the Milling and 


Proof of a job well done... 


“I certainly congratulate you on the ef- 
fectiveness of your service program.”’—A 
milling company president.* 


“Your publication and its service program 
are of great value to us, as they are to all 
the industry.”—A Pacific Northwest mill 
executive.* 


“You can be proud of the service you have 
rendered over a period of years.”—A Chi- 
cago grain firm official.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


Grain Industries.” In addition to these special 
services, The Northwestern Miller Service 


Program also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 

® The Library, for reference and research 

® Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


® Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 


The-Northwestern-Miller 





Tue Northwestern Miter + Freosrurrs 
THe AMBRICAN Baker * Mituinc Prooucrion 
Crorure 














2501 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’: BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 








MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO NEW YORK,N.Y 


GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 


Founded 18a 


MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 











Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 


Kite 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 








USE 
PATCHIN 
APPRAISALS 
FOR 
PROPER 


INSURANCE | ““%/° | 
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EXHIBIT 1—Wheat: Supply and utilization, U.S., year beginning July, 1935-56. 


Outlook for Wheat Prices 


By LEONARD W. SCHRUBEN 
Agricultural Economist 
Kansas State College 


Wheat prices often call the turn for 
our grain markets and therefore are 
of interest to all segments of the 
grain trade. Although it is impossible 
to tell for sure what prices will do, 
you have decisions to make based 
upon your own appraisal of the situa- 
tion. This article is to help you with 
this appraisal. 

Management of government owned 
supplies of wheat will dominate the 
situation for the next several years 
Not only are government holdings 
large, but there is no immediate pros- 
pect they will be greatly reduced 
at least during the year ahead. Util- 
ization of wheat continues at a steady 
rate with production and use in fairly 
good balance. 

Supply jitters should be avoided 
Even though it is of record size, 
problems of oversupply are small 
compared to meeting conditions of 
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shortage. For this we can be thank- 
ful. Some of the foreign students at- 
tending Kansas State College find it 
hard to understand the problems of 
surplus. In their countries, govern- 
ment pays a bonus to plant wheat. 

Total supplies of 1,974 million bush- 
els are in prospect for the wheat crop 
year which began July 1. This is 
based on an estimated (as of June 1) 
winter wheat crop of 670 millions; 
spring wheat crop of 250 millions; 
and imports, primarily for feed use, 
of 5 millions. This year coming up 
most likely will result in about an 
even balance of production and utiliz- 
ation, Exhibit 1 shows how this sup- 
ply compares with earlier years. 

Supports continue to dominate the 
price picture. With almost all of the 
old crop wheat under price supports, 
their level is an important force de- 
termining wheat prices. 

In some years, such as 1946 and 
1947, supports were not especially 
important as prices were higher in 
the market than the loan rate. How- 
ever, as is shown in Exhibit 2, prices 
have averaged nearer the loan rate 
during most years. 

Here is how to read Exhibit 2. It 
looks complicated, but don't let that 
scare you. Each dot represents the 
annual average U.S. farm price for 
the year indicated. When the price 
received equals the loan rate, the dot 
will fall on the heavy diagonal line. If 
the loan rate is higher than the aver- 
age price, the dot will be located 
above the diagonal line; if supports 
are lower than prices, the dot will be 
below the line. 

For example, the loan rate for 1950 
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U. S. FARM PRICE of Wheat per bu. 


EXHIBIT 2—Wheat: Relationship of U 


age loan rate, 


crop wheat was $1.99 per bushel and 


the average price was about the 
same. You find $2.00 on the bottom 
scale, which was the price received 


and read up until even with $1.99 on 
the left hand scale, the loan rate, The 


5S. farm price and U.S. 
year beginning July, 1938-1955. 


national aver- 


lationship since 1951 have been above 
the line, indicating the loan rate has 
been above the average price received 
for all kinds of wheat. There is little 
reason at this time to expect prices 
for 1956 to much more than equal the 





dot fell on the line as indicated support rate on the average for wheat 
All the dots representing this re- of average quality. 
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Wheat Sawfly Found 


In California County 
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The 
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fl is been found in Modoc County 
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fly, 


in larval form 


was report 
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ed in Lake City in the extreme north- 


eastern part of California, adjacent 
to a portion of Oregon where the 
pest has been known to exist for sev 


eral years 

It is anticipated that control 
measures will be necessary in Modoc 
County but developments will be 
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Agriculture 
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You would hardly recognize these loaves as bread if they 
were served to you today. But unappetizing as they may 
look (and probably taste!) this ancient Egyptian bread 
represented thousands of years of baking experience. 
Bread began with civilization and even the stone-age 
man had his own particular version. 
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hours and dollars every year to find new ways to make 
better flour and better bread. 
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